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PREFACE 

Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  our  friends,  of  his 
comrades  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  our  chil- 
dren, I  present  these  poems,  culled  from  the 
many  my  husband  found  time  to  write  during  his 
busy  career. 

They  may  not  all  measure  up  to  as  high  a 
standard  as  might  have  been  reached  in  greater 
leisure,  but  they  express  the  soul  of  the  man  we 
knew  as  soldier,  patriot,  poet,  physician,  friend, 
father  and  husband. 

That  this  final  reprint  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  to  his  memory  and  to  the  high 
idealism  which  governed  his  life  is  the  heartfelt 
wish  of  his  widow, 

Elizabeth  Lewis  Powers  Dozier. 


PATRIOT  POET 


AUGUST  18,  1848 


PHYSICIAN 
FEBRUARY  10,  1925 


I  love  the  man  who  loves  his  God, 

His  country  and  his  fellow-man, 
No  matter  what  his  state  or  birth, 

No  matter  what  his  creed  or  clan; 
And  in  my  very  inmost  heart, 

In  spite  of  all  that  fates  decree, 
I  love  him  ever  more  and  more, 

The  more  he  loves  his  liberty. 


FOREWORD 

RION  THEOPHILUS  DOZIER'S  poems  are  but 
fleeting  glimpses  of  the  greater  poem  Orion  Theo- 
philus  Dozier  was.  Perhaps  no  loved  friend,  no  intimate 
associate,  recognized  that  better  than  himself.  He  real- 
ized the  truth  of  Walt  Whitman's  mystical  saying:  "I 
know  what  is  better  than  to  say  the  best:  it  is  to  leave 
the  best  unsaid." 

Dr.  Dozier  never  cared  about  material  compensation 
for  his  literary  work.  He  was  a  sorry  publicity  man. 
He  did  not  flood  the  markets  with  his  poems.  He  cared 
precious  little  for  fame,  per  se.  His  poetry  and  prose 
writings  were  as  water  flowing  through  breaks  in  levees 
holding  back  the  majestic  and  irresistible  currents  of  his 
spirit.  Poetry  was  for  him  a  vent  for  the  surging  emo- 
tions of  a  strenuous  and  passionate  life. 

Although  Dr.  Dozier  never  entered  poetry-writing  as 
a  profession,  many  of  his  verses  were  popular  a  genera- 
tion ago  and  are  still  prized  by  thousands  of  Americans, 
and  particularly  by  Southerners,  whose  patriotic  souls 
find  solace  in  his  songs  of  the  Confederacy. 

His  was  an  ancestry  of  pioneers  and  fighters.  The  first 
of  his  line,  Leonard  Dozier,  a  French  Huguenot,  escaped 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  became  an  Ameri- 
can at  James  City,  Virginia,  in  1683.  From  generation 
to  generation  down  through  the  years  from  the  earliest 
beginnings,  there  have  been  strong  men  of  the  Dozier 
line  standing  out  straight  and  clean-cut  for  the  right  as 
they  believed  it. 

Orion  T.  Dozier  was  a  great  grandson  of  Captain 
James  Dozier,  one  of  Marion's  men,  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Dozier,  who  fought  in 


the  War  of  1812.  His  father,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dozier,  was 
a  surgeon  major  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Born  at 
Glenalter,  Georgia,  August  18,  1848,  he  himself  served 
through  the  last  year  of  the  War  Between  the  States  as 
a  private  in  Company  A,  Second  Georgia  Volunteers.  He 
died  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  February  10,  1925. 

Amidst  all  the  honors  and  achievements  that  followed 
in  the  later  years  there  arose  the  dominant  motif  of  his 
life — indeed  it  was  like  an  artistic  challenge  crying  out 
to  him — with  his  powerful  and  lyric  pen  to  limn  the 
magnitude,  the  reverence  and  majestic  wonder  of  those 
years  that  so  tried  the  souls  of  Southern  men. 

He  was  author  of  "Foibles  of  Fancy  and  Rhymes  of  the 
Times,"  "A  Galaxy  of  Southern  Heroes  and  Other 
Poems,"  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  and  "Chips 
and  Whetstones." 

But  those  who  knew  him  best  through  his  long  life  of 
usefulness  do  not  regard  his  poetry  as  something  by 
which  the  man  himself  may  be  measured,  his  soul 
plumbed,  his  very  nature  dissected.  His  writings, 
whether  they  fell  into  ordered  meter  or  into  that  meas- 
ured prose  through  which  the  singing  heart  often  may 
be  more  clearly  interpreted,  invariably  were  impulsively 
done. 

They  are  all  songs — nearly  all  of  a  pure  lyrical  quality. 
Whether  they  were  songs  of  revolt  or  directed  along  lines 
of  sweet  reasonableness;  whether  in  celebrating  the 
Southern  Negro  idiom  or  in  memorializing  the  matchless 
courage  of  the  heroes  of  the  Confederacy;  whether  in 
blithe  singing  of  Nature  and  her  handiworks,  or  in  those 
profound  threnodies  that  search  for  the  meaning  of  Life 
and  Death — poetry  was  for  him  but  a  means  of  ex- 
pression, of  relief,  or  spiritual  exaltation. 

He  left  the  Best  unsaid.  In  his  home  life,  in  his  asso- 
ciations with  Life  in  its  broader  aspects,  in  his  contacts 


with  friends,  in  his  service  for  sick  and  maimed  bodies, 
he  lived  the  poems  for  which  words  are  but  poor  in- 
terpreters. 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  Dr.  Dozier's  medical  and 
surgical  practice  kept  him  almost  constantly  engaged 
through  office  hours.  But  his  evenings  were  as  sanctu- 
aries in  which  the  soul  might  pray  or  dance  freely;  in 
enjoyment  of  his  well-stocked  library  and  his  well-stored 
mind;  in  the  home  life  where  always  he  was  gracious  and 
tender,  and  among  his  chosen  friends  and  the  friends 
who  chose  him — friends  who  were  bound  to  him  by  ties 
more  strong  and  lasting  than  hoops  of  steel 

Children  loved  him.  All  the  folk  on  the  square  loved 
him,  but  the  children  were  his  starry-eyed  worshippers. 
Between  him  and  the  little  tots  there  was  a  kind  of  heart's 
Freemasonry  that  gave  him  strength  and  gave  them  joy. 
And  these  children  were  to  him  as  flowers  sent  from 
Heaven  to  give  glory,  beauty,  freshness  and  abundance 
to  places  starved,  sordid,  ungracious,  loveless. 

In  his  treatment  of  disease  there  was  an  aspect  of  un- 
derstanding and  tenderness  which  his  associates  marvelled 
at.  And  from  his  office  to  the  street,  from  the  tenseness 
of  his  physician's  practice  to  the  personal  and  social  rela- 
tions that  closed  about  him  like  a  loving  garment,  he 
carried  always  that  sweet  reasonableness,  that  gracious- 
ness  and  sincerity  that  set  on  the  loftiest  seat  of  his  per- 
sonality. 

"God  be  thanked,"  wrote  Robert  Browning,  "the  mean- 
est of  His  creatures  has  two-soul  sides;  one  to  face  the 
world  with;  one  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her." 
But  whether  these  soul  sides  were  evidenced  in  Orion 
T.  Dozier  through  his  devoted  love  for  his  wife  or  his 
faithfulness  to  his  friends,  certain  it  is  that  he  measured 
fully  up  to  love's  requirements,  in  duties  to  his  profession, 
in  carrying  through  nobly  every  act  of  love  or  duty.    Dr. 


Dozier  had,  perhaps,  more  than  two  soul-sides,  but  in 
none  of  them  was  ever  manifested  a  particle  of  dishonesty, 
or  a  lowering  of  the  highest  standards  of  cleanliness,  or 
any  compromise  with  the  mawkish  or  unmanly. 

Throughout  the  whole  life  of  this  poet  and  physician 
of  souls  as  well  as  bodies — there  persisted  the  dominant 
note  of  affection.  If  he  differed  with  me  on  this  proposi- 
tion or  that,  he  differed  with  me  because  I  violated  some 
sense  of  righteousness  or  justice  which  he  sponsored.  In 
nonessentials  he  would  yield,  but  in  matters  involving 
Principle  he  was  inflexible. 

At  the  very  deeps  of  his  mind  he  recognized  the  truth 
of  the  Corinthian  saying:  "Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  Love,  I  am 
become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Dr.  Dozier  was  a  sweet,  compassionate,  affectionate 
comrade.  He  accepted  as  a  living  fact  that  Love  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world — the  loftiest  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse. He  held  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
fatherhood  of  God  were  more  important  facts  than  men's 
disagreements  over  creeds  and  isms.  Though  he  was 
never  pietistic,  he  was  profoundly  religious — a  religion 
that  could  see  God  in  every  beautiful  and  miraculous 
thing — a  religion  that  found  nourishment  in  listening  "to 
stars  and  birds,  babes  and  sages  with  open  mind." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life — standing  "on  old  age's 
lambent  peaks" — there  was  in  him  a  tenderness,  a  child- 
likeness  that  accepted  life's  beauty  and  disregarded  its 
ugliness.  When  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  passage  which 
he  had  trod  proudly  and  worthily,  there  was  something 
in  his  nature  that  accepted  all  living  things,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  whether  within  the  circle  of  his  close  friend- 
ship or  outside,  as  but  heterogeneous  gestures  of  an  Al- 
mighty God.  "Not  till  the  sun  excludes  you  shall  I  ex- 
clude you."     Such  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  this 


good  poet  and  physician.  In  the  very  hour  of  his  passing 
from  earthly  activities,  he  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
The  poems  he  left  are  but  fragments  of  the  soul  that 
dwelt  in  the  body  of  Orion  Theophilus  Dozier.  Some  of 
them  will  pass.  Some  of  them  will  endure  beyond  a  gen- 
eration. But  those  who  knew  the  real  poem  that  was  the 
man  throughout  a  rich  lifetime  believe  that  somewhere  he 
survives. 

"He  who  so  loved  companionship, 
I  fancy  walks  not  quite  alone, 

Failing  a  friendly  hand  to  slip 
Within  his  own." 
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A  Galaxy  of  Southern  Heroes 


A  GALAXY  OF  SOUTHERN  HEROES 


Once  more  the  genial  Southern  sun 

Has  called  the  roses  into  bloom, 
Once  more  the  fragrant  jessamine 

Lades  all  the  air  with  sweet  perfume ; 
Once  more  the  little  mating  birds 

In  every  bush  and  tree  are  seen, 
Once  more  the  earth  her  carpet  spreads 

Of  softest  velvet-grassy  green. 

ii 
Once  more  the  dove  of  peace  is  heard 

In  every  valley,  glen  and  cove ; 
Once  more  I  come  with  rapturous  heart 

To  greet  the  comrades  that  I  love; 
And  free  from  hate  and  prejudice, 

All  bitter  memories  laid  aside, 
My  muse  but  wakes  to  sing  the  praise 

Of  those  who  for  my  country  died. 

in 

And  anon,  here  and  there  to  lay 

A  chaplet  on  some  worthy  brow 
Of  glorious  hero — yet  alive — 

And,  as  I  place  it,  humbly  bow, 
As  well  I  should,  with  reverence  due ; 

For  language  is  too  weak  to  prove 
How  deep,  how  strong  the  wond'rous  depths 

Of  my  unfathomed  founts  of  love. 


IV 

But  would  to  God  my  struggling  muse 

Could  break  the  bonds  that  bind  my  soul, 
And  let  my  wild,  impassioned  thoughts 

Like  ocean's  stormy  billows  roll 
While  I  so  vainly  now  attempt 

To  sing  in  lofty  paeans  grand 
That  meed  of  praise  to  patriots  due — 

The  heroes  of  my  native  land. 


With  Heaven's  face  for  music  scroll 

And  realms  of  space  for  octave  bars, 
My  clefs  should  be  the  sun  and  moon, 

My  music  notes  the  blazing  stars, 
And  oh !  I'd  sing  with  lofty  strain 

And  sweep  the  gamut  of  the  skies, 
'Til  every  sleeping  patriot's  soul 

Should  wake  and  from  his  grave  arise ! 

VI 

But  oh !  how  feeble,  weak  am  I, 

Poor,  humble  creature  of  the  sod, 
Who  deigns  to  touch  a  theme  too  grand 

For  any  being  but  that  God 
Who  rules  the  earth  and  realms  above, 

Who  speaks,  and  suns  and  worlds  obey; 
He,  only  He,  the  living  God 

Their  meed  of  praise  can  ever  pay. 
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VII 

What  tho'  I  had  the  cyclone's  force, 

The  flaming  lightning  for  my  tongue, 
A  brain  as  broad  as  universe, 

My  voice  to  tones  of  thunder  strung, 
I  still  must  fall  unmeasured  short 

In  praise  of  those  I  fain  would  name, 
For  God  but  made  such  God-like  men 

To  point  the  source  from  whence  they  came. 

VIII 

How    many  names — bright,    glorious    gems — 

In  Southern  galaxy  are  set, 
To  blaze  like  suns  forever  bright 

In  fame's  eternal  coronet. 
Behold  you,  first,  our  Washington, 

Whose  hands  the  stars  and  stripes  unfurled, 
A  Christian  soldier,  patriot  true, 

The  foremost  rebel  of  the  world ! 

IX 

Then  see  yon  brilliant  fiery  star, 

Proud  Robert  Toombs — majestic  man, 
With  wild,  tempestuous,  flaming  soul, 

Too  great  for  human  words  to  span, 
From  out  whose  rugged,  heaving  breast, 

In  raging,  seething  tempests,  rolled 
Consuming  flames  of  eloquence — 

Mount  Aetna,  he,  of  human  mold. 


And  could  I  paint  with  master  hand 

The  great  Orion  of  the  sky, 
With  starry  belt  and  lifted  club, 

With  daring  mien  to  do  or  die, 
What  would  I  do  but  hold  to  view 

The  chief  of  that  heroic  clan 
Who  San  Jacinto's  battle  won, 

And  name  Sam  Houston  as  the  man. 

XI 

But  countless  as  the  countless  stars 

That  in  the  dome  of  heaven  shine, 
Each  name  as  bright  as  face  of  Mars, 

Made  glorious  by  their  deeds  sublime, 
And  bright'ning  with  the  passing  years 

Is  that  great  constellation  grand 
Who  followed  where  our  Davis  led — 

The  heroes  of  our  Southern  land. 

XII 

No  low'ring  cloud  of  dark  defeat 

Can  dim  or  shut  their  light  from  view, 
But  high  above  the  horizon, 

Where  God  to  justice  gives  its  due, 
They  shine  within  a  firmament 

As  fixed  as  that  of  heaven's  own, 
And  shed  a  glory  on  the  world, 

The  brightest  earth  has  ever  known. 


XIII 

Go  look  upon  Manassas'  plains, 

Where  Bull  Run  ever  onward  flows, 
No  monument  is  needed  there 

Our  soldier's  valor  to  disclose ; 
Eternal  as  that  flowing  stream 

Will  rest  the  fame  of  him  who  fell, 
Brave,  gallant  Bartow  leading  on, 

While  earth  first  shook  with  rebel  yell. 

xiv 

And  when  will  history  cease  to  tell 

Of  Shiloh's  dark  and  bloody  ground? 
Not  whilst  the  stars  in  heaven  shine 

And  suns  shall  rise  and  worlds  go  round, 
For  every  patriot  of  the  earth 

Who  lights  his  soul  with  hopes  of  fame 
Will  think  of  Shiloh  and  with  pride 

Will  mention  Sidney  Johnston's  name. 

xv 

Then  turn  your  gaze  on  Kennesaw, 

With  rugged  domes  uplifted  high, 
See  there  that  altar  built  by  God 

As  fitting  place  for  him  to  die 
Who  cast  aside  his  priestly  robes 

For  sword  and  belt  and  suit  of  gray — 
Brave,  glorious  Polk,  the  soldier-priest, 

Whose  name  shall  live  through  endless  day. 


XVI 

Now  fain  would  I  if  I  but  could 

Snatch  from  yon  sunset's  oriflame 
Its  golden  glories  to  illume 

My  trembling  lips  that  breathe  the  name 
Of  him  who  died  on  gallows  tree ; 

Sam  Davis,  glorious  martyred  youth 
Who  spurned  the  proffered  bribe  of  life 

To  die  for  country  and  for  truth. 

XVII 

And  could  my  muse  on  soaring  wing 

Mount  up  to  yon  celestial  height 
Of  star  bespangled  heavenly  dome 

And  pluck  from  out  the  Crown  of  Night 
Its  brightest  gems  and  diadems, 

And  with  God's  aid  transmute  each  flame 
To  thoughts  that  blaze  and  words  that  burn, 

I'd  weave  a  wreath  and  put  to  shame 

XVIII 

The  grandest  eulogy  of  praise 

That  poet's  pen  or  mortal's  tongue 
To  woman  fair  has  ever  paid, 

And  every  thought  with  jewels  hung 
Should  be  a  royal,  glittering  gem 

Of  radiance  bright  and  beauty  rare 
To  crown  the  patriotic  brow 

Of  our  Southern  women  fair. 


XIX 

Who  thro'  the  long  dark  years  of  strife 

When  battles  raged,  and  seas  of  blood 
Deluged  the  land,  and  all  but  hope 

Was  deep  engulfed  in  sanguine  flood, 
Came  forth  by  legions  in  their  love, 

More  trustful  then  and  constant  far 
In  glorious  deeds  of  sacrifice 

Than  thousands  brave  who  fell  in  war. 

xx 

But  not  for  me  their  praise  to  sing, 

Tho'  Heaven  I  know,  however  sweet, 
Without  their  every  presence  there 

Must  in  its  bliss  be  incomplete ; 
Then  let  some  nobler  tongue  than  mine 

That  glorious,  loving  task  essay; 
I'll  simply  pray,  God  bless  them  all ! 

And  sing  of  those  who  wore  the  gray. 

XXI 

For  like  the  herald  of  the  morn 

That  paints  the  Oriental  skies, 
With  amber  rays  and  gorgeous  hues 

And  heaven's  own  intermingling  dyes, 
So  but  the  thought  of  those  who  died 

For  that  Lost  Cause,  so  just  and  right, 
Awakes  my  soul  with  glowing  love 

And  heavenly  inspirations  bright. 


XXII 

Then  give  to  me,  0  God,  I  crave, 

The  power  that  never  yet  expressed 
Those  thoughts  that  well  within  my  soul 

And  surge  within  my  heaving  breast, 
That  I  may  reach  a  glorious  height 

In  epic  strain  and  words  sublime 
To  weave  an  amaranthine  wreath 

As  fadeless  as  eternal  time. 

XXIII 

To  lay  upon  the  hallowed  shrines 

Of  those  for  whom  we  mourn  to-day, 
The  noblest  of  heroic  braves 

That  ever  went  to  battle  fray 
And  shed  their  blood  on  freedom's  field, 

Disdaining  life  and  glad  to  die 
Rather  than  their  rights  to  yield, 

And  now  at  home  with  God  on  high. 

XXIV 

What  tho'  no  stone  shall  mark  their  graves. 

Nor  sentry  guard  their  place  of  rest, 
They  sleep  within  their  humble  graves, 

Serenely  sweet  with  glory  blessed ; 
Whilst  on  each  mountain,  vale,  and  plain 

Where  raged  the  storm  of  battle's  flame 
They've  left  an  everlasting  print 

That  marks  them  with  their  deathless  fame. 


XXV 

Go  stand  upon  the  Cumberland, 

Go  view  the  heights  of  Tennessee, 
Go  climb  to  Lookout's  lofty  point 

And  gaze  as  far  as  eye  can  see; 
On  every  crag  and  every  plain, 

Marked  by  the  storm  of  battle  blast, 
The  name  of  Bragg  is  over  all, 

To  linger  there  while  time  shall  last. 

XXVI 

And  hear  you  there  the  distant  boom 

And  feel  you  there  the  vibrant  jar 
Of  quaking  earth  beneath  the  roar 

Of  thunder-crashing  guns  of  war, 
Let  loose  by  that  young  demigod — 

That  re-incarnate  soul  of  Jove, 
Born  but  to  reign  'mid  battle  storm, 

The  kingly  Pelham,  gods  might  love. 

XXVII 

And  lo !  above  each  mountain  pass, 

Each  hill  and  vale,  each  cove  and  glen, 
A  glorious  halo  lingers  yet, 

Where,  meteor-like,  that  prince  of  men, 
In  brilliant  speed  and  splendor  swept 

Athwart  the  flames  on  battle  crest — 
Pat  Cleburne  with  his  flashing  blade, 

The  blazing  comet  of  the  West. 


XXVIII 

Then  look  on  yon  great  ocean  wide, 

Extending  far  as  billows  sweep, 
Cut  by  the  Alabama  s  keel — 

See  there  a  name  engraven  deep, 
Eternal  and  as  lasting  there 

As  Neptune's  star  in  yonder  sky — 
Brave  Admiral  Semmes,  a  hero  grand, 

Whose  name  and  fame  can  never  die. 

XXIX 

And  yet,  oh  yet,  with  rapturous  eyes 

To  Cuban  Isle  but  turn  your  gaze, 
See  where  oppression  long  has  reigned 

A  rising  star,  destined  to  blaze 
Eternal  on  Old  Glory,  dear. 

Joe  Wheeler,  great  in  peace  and  war, 
Has  plucked  from  out  the  Antilles 

For  freedom's  flag  another  star. 

XXX 

And  when  storm-rocked  Atlanta  shook 
And  writhed  beneath  the  shrieking  shell, 

When  tempests  wild  around  her  raged, 
And  leaden  hail  in  fury  fell, 

When  lightning  flashed  and  thunders  rolled 
And  flowed  her  streets  with  crimson  flood, 

Who  then  stood  there — bright  star  of  hope- 
But  brave,  defiant  Aj ax-Hood? 
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XXXI 

And  o'er  yon  Old  Dominion  State, 

Star  gemmed,  her  crown  with  glory  shines, 
With  Southern  pride  I  here  avow 

That  nowhere  on  this  earth's  confines 
Can  there  be  found  another  land 

Which  can  so  many  heroes  claim, 
And  bright  amid  her  brightest  stars 

Shines  glorious  Stonewall  Jackson's  name. 

XXXII 

And  glittering  like  a  royal  gem 

Above  my  own  fair  Georgia  high, 
I  see  another  brilliant  star, 

As  bright  as  ever  decked  the  sky, 
Intrepid,  brilliant  Gordon,  brave, 

The  patriot,  statesman,  warrior  grand, 
Of  Southern  manhood,  brightest  type, 

An  honor  to  his  native  land. 

XXXIII 

Nor  less  resplendent  is  the  light 

Of  him,  old  South  Carolina's  star, 
Whose  fiery  soul  was  made  by  God 

To  blaze  amid  the  storm's  of  war; 
And  high  on  fame's  eternal  height, 

With  all  the  glorious  and  sublime, 
Wade  Hampton's  name,  in  glory  set, 

Will  shine  while  roll  the  wheels  of  time. 
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XXXIV 

Now  see  yon  grand  majestic  stream, 

The  great  mid-continental  sea, 
Whose  course  no  human  force  can  check, 

With  currents  deep  yet  flowing  free, 
Unswerving  in  its  onward  sweep, 

Proud  Mississippi,  king  of  streams, 
See,  and  behold  while  gazing  there 

A  fitting  type  to  me  it  seems 

XXXV 

Of  him  whose  grand  and  kingly  soul, — 

Too  strong  for  tyrant  bonds  to  quell, 
Too  deep  for  prejudice  to  mar, 

Too  broad  to  curb  by  prison  cell, — 
Proud,  God-like  man,  I  breathe  his  name 

With  reverence  and  with  deathless  love — 
Jeff  Davis,  brightest  star  of  fame, 

May  heaven  rest  his  soul  above. 

XXXVI 

But  where,  oh !  where,  my  wavering  muse, 

Where  wilt  thou  lead  me  in  thy  flight 
To  find  a  type  or  simile 

Of  him,  the  grandest,  noblest  knight 
That  ever  sword  from  scabbard  drew? 

Not  in  the  land  Columbus  gave 
Canst  thou  a  likeness  for  him  find; 

Then  seek  beyond  old  ocean's  wave. 
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XXXVII 

Where  God  His  grandest  works  designed ; 

Go  view  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
Then  onward  to  the  Himalayas, 

Where  great  Mount  Everest,  rising,  sees 
All  other  mountains  far  below, 

His  own  grand  form  enrobed  with  cloud, 
His  royal  head  God  crowned  with  snow — 

Yes,  go  and  view  this  mountain  proud — 

XXXVIII 

This  great,  majestic,  towering  king — 

The  grandest,  highest  of  the  world — 
God's  monument  of  strength  and  power, 

Defying  every  storm  that's  hurled, 
All  lightning  blows  from  rival  foes ; 

Yes,  go  and  you  this  mountain  see, 
Then  tell  me  if  thou  yet  hast  found 

A  prototype  of  Robert  Lee ! 

XXXIX 

Ah,  no !  ah,  no !  my  faithful  muse, 

Thou  farther  yet  must  wing  thy  flight. 
Go  mount  yon  Heaven's  vaulted  dome, 

Explore  the  "azure  seas  of  night" ; 
Go  poise  amid  the  glittering  throng 

Of  starry  pageants  in  the  sky, 
And  meaure  thou  great  Alcyone, 

The  central  sun  of  worlds  on  high, 
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XL 

'Round  whom  all  suns  and  worlds  revolve ! 

The  first,  the  greatest,  and  the  best 
Of  all  the  shining  heavenly  spheres — 

And,  poising  there,  thy  wings  may  rest ; 
For  in  that  far  celestial  zone, 

There  'mid  the  circling  pleiades  see 
That  king  of  worlds,  imperial  orb, 

God's  prototype  of  Robert  Lee. 

XLI 

And  now,  oh !  now,  my  halting  muse, 

While  poising  'mid  celestial  heights 
Of  blazing  suns  and  mighty  worlds, 

Of  shining  moons  and  satellites, 
I  bid  thee,  if  thou  canst,  to  pluck 

From  orbs  on  high,  celestial  fire, 
And  fling  it  down  into  my  soul, 

That  it  may  warm  me  and  inspire 

XLII 

My  soul  to  higher,  loftier  strain 

Than  ever  bard  hath  dared  to  sing, 
For  meed  of  praise  to  privates  due 

Should  make  the  very  welkin  ring 
And  call  angelic  convoys  down 

From  Heaven's  bright,  supernal  sphere, 
To  catch  the  strain  and  tune  their  harps 

To  notes  that  they  would  gladly  hear. 
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XLIII 

What  tho'  no  circumstance  or  pomp 

Hath  written  down  each  separate  name — 
What  tho'  no  granite  column  tells 

The  individual  private's  fame — 
What  tho'  on  earth  there  's  no  reward 

For  all  their  suffering,  toil  and  strife — 
Their  names,  thank  God,  in  realms  on  high 

Are  written  in  the  "Book  of  Life." 

XLIV 

Yes,  tho'  unmarked  and  hardly  known, 

Almost  obscure  and  hid  from  view, 
Theirs  is  a  glory,  none  the  less, 

As  bright  as  ever  Heaven  knew. 
Yea,  like  the  rolling,  shining  orbs 

That  glow  in  yonder  "Milky  Way," 
Tho'  only  faint  and  dimly  seen, 

They  blaze  as  does  yon  god  of  day. 

XLV 

For  never  since  the  morning  stars 

Together  sang  with  joyful  song 
O'er  new-born  earth,  by  God-head  sent 

To  join  the  grand,  triumphal  throng 
Of  suns  and  worlds  that  onward  sweep 

Around  His  great,  majestic  throne, 
Was  ever  truer,  nobler  men 

Than  Southern  private  soldiers  known. 
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XLVI 

Not  even  that  celestial  host 

Who  drove,  with  wrathful   thunders   dire, 
The  traitor  Satan  and  his  horde 

From  Heaven's  courts  to  pits  of  fire, 
Were  more  unselfish,  brave  and  true 

TLan  was  that  grand,  heroic  band 
Who  fought  beneath  the  "Stars  and  Bars" 

For  God,  for  home,  and  native  land. 

XLVI  I 

And  when  old  earth's  last  round  is  run, 

And  God  commands  her  march  to  halt, 
When  Gabriel,  adjutant  on  high, 

The  roll  shall  read  from  yonder  vault, 
Where  suns  and  worlds,  in  ranks  aligned, 

Shall  stand  to  hear  God's  orders  read, 
May  crowns  the  brightest  God  can  give 

Be  there  for  every  private's  head. 


A  REBEL'S  REVERIE 

I  was  a  rebel  and  my  heart 

Has  never  by  so  slight  a  pause 
As  one  pulsation  failed  to  beat 

With  constancy  to  that  great  cause 
For  which  we  of  the  Sunny  South 

Intrepid  stood  'mid  battle  flame, 
And  for  which  cause  we  even  yet 

Can  speak  without  a  blush  of  shame. 

And  yet  I  know  and  I  admit 

The  fact  that  men  who  wore  the  blue 
Were  just  as  honest  and  as  brave 

As  we  who  differed  in  our  view 
With  them  on  questions  of  the  right ; 

Nor  will  I  even  now  gainsay 
That  they  less  just  in  battle  fought 

Than  we  who  faced  them  in  the  fray. 

They  fought  with  patriotic  love 

This  Union  grand  to  shield  and  save, 
And  to  uphold  their  country's  flag — 

The  flag  which  their  forefathers  gave; 
Whilst  we  who  wore  the  Southern  gray 

Sought  to  maintain  State  sovereignty, 
And  fought  with  all  our  might  and  main 

For  home  and  white  supremacy. 
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That  was  Alpha  and  Omega, 

The  sum  total  of  the  story ; 
Each  side  was  right,  and  for  their  cause 

Won  immortal  fame  and  glory ; 
And  when  on  Appomattox's  field 

Great  Lee  and  Grant  stood  hand  in  hand, 
Re-welded  was  the  broken  link 

Of  this  our  Union  great  and  grand. 

Nor  will  I  now  with  needless  words 

Revert  to  wounds  that  long  have  healed ; 
We  staked  our  all  and  played  our  hand 

Upon  the  bloody  battle-field, 
And  tho'  by  fate  doomed  to  defeat — 

Doomed  to  behold  our  banner's  fall — 
Whate'er  we  lost  this  much  we  gained: 

A  world's  respect — that's  worth  it  all. 

And  after  all  who  now  can  say 

That  what  is  now  is  not  the  best, 
Since  every  line  is  blotted  out 

'Twixt  North  and  South,  'twixt  East  and 
West? 
One  nation  now,  one  common  flag, 

One  Union  that  embraces  all, 
One  sisterhood  of  sovereign  States, 

One  common  fate  whate'er  befall. 
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And  as  we  stand  united  now 

The  sun  shines  not  on  fairer  land, 
Nor  land  so  blessed  by  nature's  God, 

As  this  our  country,  great  and  grand. 
Then  let  Old  Glory  proudly  wave, 

O'er  North  and  South,  o'er  East  and  West; 
It  is  the  flag  our  fathers  gave — 

The  flag  by  God  supremely  blessed. 
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THE  STARS  AND  BARS* 

The  "Stars  and  Bars"  has  fallen 

And  will  never  float  again, 
But  bright  on  history's  pages 

It  will  live  without  a  stain. 
For,  proudest  recollections 

Of  great  battles  fought  and  won, 
And  glorious  deeds  of  valor 

By  Southern  patriots  done, 

Embalms  in  sacred  mem'ry 

That  bright  banner  loved  and  dear, 
To  keep  through  coming  ages 

As  the  one  without  a  peer. 
'T  was  born  of  stern  oppression 

And  was  cradled  in  the  storm, 
When  retributive  justice 

Rose  demanding  a  reform. 


^Written  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Lee. 
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And  in  the  name  of  liberty 

It  was  christened  in  the  blood 
Of  Patriots  and  of  Heroes, 

Flowing  then  in  crimson  flood. 
And  thus  endeared  to  freedom 

By  love's  ever  sacred  tie, 
Our  hearts  were  rent  with  anguish 

When  we  saw  it  droop  and  die. 

We  held  it  in  affection, 

And  rejoice  to  see  it  wave, 
We  loved  the  men  who  bore  it, 

For  they  were  true  and  brave. 
We  loved  its  holy  mission, 

Every  hope  that  it  inspired, 
And  we  honor  every  martyr 

Who  beneath  its  folds  expired. 

We  reverence,  too,  its  chieftains, 

Every  consecrated  name, 
Who  'neath  that  star-wreathed  banner 

Achieved  their  glorious  fame. 
But  aided  not  by  nations 

Who  beheld  it  from  afar, 
Alone  it  met  the  tempest 

On  the  fiery  crest  of  war. 
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No  nation  recognized  it, 

Not  an  arm  was  stretched  to  save, 
But  men  will  ne'er  forget  it — 

As  the  banner  of  the  brave. 
But  now,  alas !  't  is  fallen 

And  will  proudly  float  no  more, 
Our  soldiers'  tents  are  folded, 

And  the  din  of  war  is  o'er. 

Our  cannon  throats  are  silent, 

Every  sword  is  in  its  sheath, 
Our  camps  are  all  deserted 

Save  the  silent  camps  of  death. 
No  sentinel  now  on  duty 

Doth  sweet  freedom's  watchword  tell, 
For  high  hopes  were  ended 

When  that  glorious  banner  fell. 
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THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES* 

Behold  the  flag,  above  us  raised, 

'Tis  freedom's  emblem  true ; 
The  flag  most  grand  that  floats  on  land 

Or  on  the  waters  blue. 
Supremely  blest  by  nature's  God, 

Its  stars  with  glory  shine, 
And  everywhere  its  folds  appear 

There  freedom  has  a  shrine. 

See  in  its  stripes  the  rainbow  hues, 

See  in  its  stars  the  light 
Which  God  has  lent  and  gladly  sent 

To  make  its  pathway  bright ; 
And  see  the  heaven-kissing  winds 

Its  lovely  form  embrace, 
Whilst  clouds  in  air,  I  may  declare, 
Seem  jealous  of  its  grace. 


♦Written  in  1896  on  the  occasion  of  unfurling  a  flag  at  one  of 
the  city  public  schools. 
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No  despot  dares  to  touch  its  folds, 

No  nation  dare  despise ; 
Its  every  star  and  every  bar 

Ten  million  patriots  prize, 
Long  may  it  wave,  long  may  it  wave 

Above  the  land  and  sea, 
A  beacon  bright  our  hearts  to  light 

With  love  of  liberty. 

Let  tyrants  stand  and  be  dismayed 

Whene'er  that  flag  they  see  — 
This  Union  grand  was  made  to  stand 

As  long  as  time  shall  be ; 
And  in  this  land  of  liberty, 

Made  sacred  by  our  dead, 
We've  sworn  to  God  their  sacred  sod 

No  tyrant's  foot  shall  tread. 

And  while  that  banner  proudly  floats 

O'er  freedom's  wide  domain, 
Let  despot's  hand  or  traitor  band 

E'er  dare  that  flag  to  stain, 
We'll  show  the  nations  of  the  world 

That  we,  though  late  in  strife, 
That  flag  will  keep  on  land  and  deep, 

Or  'neath  it  give  up  life. 
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Yes,  yes  !  that  flag  we'll  ever  keep, 

And  proudly  tell  the  story 
How  it  was  born  on  freedom's  morn 

To  live  in  endless  glory; 
And  tell  of  victories  grandly  won 

Both  on  the  land  and  sea, 
When  storms  arose  and  foreign  foes 

Opposed  our  liberty. 

No  other  land  'neath  heaven's  dome 

Can  match  our  banner  here, 
Then  give  a  cheer,  long,  loud  and  clear, 

For  freedom's  banner  dear; 
Long  may  it  wave,  long  may  it  wave, 

All  praise  to  it  be  given, 
So  bright  and  fair  beyond  compare, 

The  grandest  flag  'neath  heaven. 


i 
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Robert  E.  Lee 

TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL 
ROBERT  E.  LEE 

How  good  of  God  to  give  the  world 
Our  own  superb,  brave  Robert  Lee, 

The  noblest,  truest  type  of  man 
That  this  old  earth  shall  ever  see. 

Of  stature  grand,  and  stately  mien, 
With  intellect  as  bro.ad  as  space, 

True  wisdom  marked  bis  every  word, 
And  kindness  beamed  upon  hie  face. 
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No  evil  deed  e'er  stained  his  hand, 
No  wicked  word  profaned  his  tongue, 

His  heart  made  pure  by  heavenly  love, 
No  crime  his  conscience  ever  stung. 

Majestic  in  his  every  pose, 

Most  dignified  in  every  move ; 
Yet  humbleness  and  modest  grace, 

For  him  a  crown  of  glory  wove. 

As  brave  was  he  as  Achilles, 

Defiant  as  Ajax  of  old; 
Yet  never  act  of  tyranny 

Marred  the  greatness  of  his  soul. 

No  taint  of  hate  or  prejudice, 

E'er  swerved  the  currents  of  his  thought, 
Whose  trend  was  but  for  truth  and  right, 

For  which   he   lived,   for  which   he   fought. 

He  loved  his  country  and  its  flag, 

The  Union  as  it  used  to  be, 
But  more  than  these  he  loved  his  God, 

His  honor  and  his  liberty. 

And  when  the  Union  was  profaned 

By  despots  and  fanatics  wild, 
He  turned  away  in  sad  distrust: 

Its  flag  no  more  his  heart  beguiled. 
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AncUwhen  he  saw  his  Mother  State 
By  armed  incendiaries  menaced, 

Forth  from  its  scabbard  flashed  his  sword, 
And  bravely  he  the  invaders  faced. 

And  like  Horatius  at  the  Bridge, 

With  dauntless  heart  and  faith  sublime, 

He  stood  his  ground  and  won  a  fame 
As  lasting  as  eternal  time. 

And  when  the  storm  of  war  had  passed, 
When  all  save  honor  then  had  fled, 

The  world  beheld  him  and  with  love 
Placed  Immortelles  upon  his  head. 

Thus  crowned  with  honor,  love  and  fame, 

His  every  duty  nobly  done, 
God  gave  him  back  to  Mother  Earth, 

Virginia's  grandest,  noblest  son. 

And  when  a  million  years  shall  pass, 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  heirs  to  fame 

Like  stars  shall  rise  to  shine  and  set, 
Time  will  but  brighter  gild  his  name. 

For  never  since  the  morning  stars 

With  rapture  sung  o'er  new-born  earth, 

Has  such  a  God-like  man  been  born, 
As  when  great  Robert  Lee  had  birth. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ADMIRAL  RAPHAEL 
SEMMES 

Roll  on,  ye  deep  Atlantic,  roll, 

Roll  on  ye  billows  blue, 
Let  wind  and  wave  in  tempest  rave, 

And  shriek  the  wild  seamew; 
Let  frowning  white-capp'd  billows  rise, 

In  awesome,  foaming  wrath, 
While  lightnings  flash  and  thunders  crash 

Across  the  seamen's  path. 
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Since  Semmes,  the  King  of  all  sea  kings, 

The  greatest,  last  and  best 
Now  sleeps  ashore  where  never  more 

Shall  storms  disturb  his  rest; 
His  stainless  sword  lies  glist'ning  deep, 

Within  sea  blue  abysses, 
Where  mermaids  fair  yet  guard  with  care, 

And  keep  it  bright  with  kisses. 

But  when  a  thousand  years  have  passed 

And  Nelson's  deeds  at  Trafalgar 
Shall  fade  in  fame,  our  Admiral's  name 

Will  like  some  bright  rising  star 
Ascending  ever  higher  still, 

Its  highest  zenith  to  reach, 
In  glory  bright  shall  shed  a  light, 

His  record  still  to  teach. 

Then  roll  on,  ye  deep  blue  ocean,  roll, 

Roll  on,  ye  waters  deep, 
To  keep  his  name  and  spread  his  fame, 

Far  as  thy  billows  sweep ; 
And  you,  ye  winds,  ye  mighty  winds, 

That  ever  restless  roll, 
Unfettered,  free,  o'er  land  and  sea, 

Go  ye,  his  fame  extoll. 
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And  when  ye  in  tumultuous  wrath, 

On  storm-clouds  chariots  fly, 
When  lightnings  flash  and  thunders  crash, 

And  waves  roll  dashing  high ; 
If  freedom's  foes  lie  in  thy  wake, 

Let  them  then  thank  their  stars 
That  war  is  o'er  and  Semmes  no  more 

Sails  'neath  the  Stars  and  Bars. 

For  in  those  whilom  days  of  yore, 

Of  war-storm's  maddest  rage, 
No  wild  cyclone  nor  dread  simoon 

Could  seaman's  path  engage, 
To  wake  such  dread  while  on  they  sped, 

As  did  one  banner  fair, 
When  'neath  its  bars,  like  god  of  Mars, 

Stood  Semmes  with  saber  bare. 

On  dreadnought  Alabama's  deck 

Bold  stood  a  stern  Nemesis, 
More  dreadful  then  to  souls  of  men 

Than  all  the  storm  field's  hisses ; 
And  not  a  crew  that  sailed  the  seas, 

But  sought  his  path  to  clear 
And  quaked  with  fear  his  name  to  hear 

Whenever  he  was  near. 
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But  roll  on  now,  ye  waters  blue, 

And  roll,  ye  troubled  waves : 
How  many  men  who  met  him  then, 

Have  found  in  thee  their  graves, 
No  mortal  man  may  ever  know 

No  pen  perhaps  can  tell, 
But  all  earth  knows  how  freedom's  foes, 

Quailed  'neath  his  shot  and  shell. 

And  when  old  Time  with  earth  is  done, 

And  this  great  cycling  sphere 
Shall  melt  in  flame,  and  every  name 

Which  mortals  now  hold  dear, 
With  land  and  sea  shall  cease  to  be, 

And  darkness  comes  to  reign, 
Oh,  may  his  name  and  spotless  fame 

Be  then  the  last  to  wane ! 
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OUR  CONFEDERATE  DEAD* 


Wake  up,  my  muse,  from  slumber  rise, 
Bright  is  the  earth  and  fair  is  the  skies ; 
The  birds  are  singing  everywhere, 
And  flowers  sweet  perfume  the  air; 
Sweet  gentle  spring  has  come  again, 
And  everywhere  on  hill  and  plain 
Artistic  Nature's  works  are  seen 
In  festoons  fair  and  banners  green. 
Then  wake,  my  muse,  attune  thy  lyre, 
My  soul  with  melody  inspire, 
And  let  me  now  the  thoughts  impart 
That  echo  in  my  loyal  heart 
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And  surge  within  my  heaving  breast, 

Tho'  all  in  vain  to  be  expressed. 

No  simple  rhyming  roundelay 

Will  now  suffice,  for  I  essay 

To  sing  in  grand  and  rapt'rous  strain 

The  praises  of  our  hallowed  slain. 

Yes,  'tis  of  these  my  song  shall  be, 

Brave  martyrs,  they,  to  liberty. 

And  oh,  my  muse  could  never  ask 

A  more  sublime  or  holy  task, 

For  never  since  the  world  began, 

Since  God  created  living  man, 

Has  ever  more  heroic  band 

Been  marshaled  out  in  any  land 

Than  they  who  took  the  sword  in  hand 

To  battle  for  our  Southern  land ; 

Nor  braver  men  have  ever  bled, 

Nor  better  blood  was  ever  shed, 

Nor  shed  for  cause  more  pure  and  grand, 

Than  was  that  of  our  Southern  band. 

Then  would  to  God  my  muse  could  rise 

On  soaring  wing  to  yonder  skies 

And  pluck  the  shining  orbs  of  night 

Like  roses,  that  in  garlands  bright, 

Each  star  might  shine  an  immortelle 

For  those  who  for  my  country  fell. 

I  durst,  if  such  I  could  but  do, 

Snatch  from  yon  dome  of  azure  hue 

Each  sun  and  moon  and  satellite 

That  beams  within  the  crown  of  night 
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For  this  my  song,  that  every  line 

Might  scintillate  and  brightly  shine 

Effulgent,  glorious,  and  so  grand 

That  everywhere  on  sea  and  land 

The  hosts  of  earth  entranced  should  stand, 

And  up  on  high  the  angels'  band 

Should  cease  their  songs  and  gladly  hear 

A  strain  so  glorious  and  so  clear. 

Yet  even  then  'twere  all  in  vain, 

And  poor  indeed  the  rapt'rous  strain, 

For  though  each  word  and  every  thought 

With  inspiration's  glow  was  fraught, 

And  voiced  with  grand  crescendo  swell, 

In  praise  of  those  who  fought  and  fell, 

'Twould  be  in  vain  and  fail  indeed 

To  give  to  them  one  tithe  the  meed 

Of  praises  due,  or  faintly  tell 

How  God-like,   grand   and   brave  they  fell; 

For  mortal  pen,  nor  mortal  tongue, 

Nor  angel  choir  hath  ever  sung 

A  song  of  praise  in  lofty  strain 

Half  worthy  of  our  martyred  slain. 

And  yet  for  all,  my  humble  muse, 

When  called  to  sing  will  not  refuse. 

But  catching  inspiration's  gleam 

From  Heaven  sent,  my  noble  theme 

Should  be  enough  my  soul  to  fire, 

To  warm  me  and  my  heart  inspire, 

And  make  each  word  and  every  line 

With  beauty  and  with  brilliance  shine, 
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For  nobler  theme  was  never  given 
To  man  on  earth  or  saint  in  Heaven 
Than  that  which  stirs  my  soul  today — 
The  praise  of  men  who  wore  the  gray ! 
From  burning  Sumter,  by  the  sea, 
To  Appomattox's  apple  tree; 
From  Chesapeake  in  Maryland 
To  border  shores  of  Rio  Grande, 
Like  demigods  from  first  to  last 
They  met  the  raging  battle  blast, 
And  daunted  not  by  thunder  crash 
Of  cannonade,  or  lightning  flash 
Of  musketry,  all  undismayed, 
With  bayonet  and  flashing  blade 
They  struggled  on,  or  fighting  fell, 
Their  only  cry,  the  rebel  yell, 
Which  in  its  wild  defiant  notes 
Outrang  the  brazen  cannon's  throats, 
And  higher,  louder  seemed  to  rise, 
As  on  they  fought,  till  earth  and  skies 
Reverb'rant  shook,  till  at  the  last 
High  Heaven  looked  and  stood  aghast 
To  see  the  wreck  and  carnage  dire 
Left  in  their  wake  of  stubborn  ire. 
But  look  today — how  changed  the  scene, 
Those  battle-fields  are  wrapped  in  green, 
And  beauteous  flowers,  fresh  in  bloom, 
Distilling  out  their  sweet  perfume, 
While  high  o'er  all  is  sweetly  heard 
The  peaceful  notes  of  mocking-bird, 
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And  o'er  each  mound  that  marks  the  grave 

Where  rests  the  bones  of  martyred  brave, 

Our  lovely  women,  sweet  and  fair, 

Will  come  today  with  garlands  rare 

Of  evergreens  and  richest  blooms 

To  decorate  those  hallowed  tombs ; 

And  as  they  kneel  and  place  them  there, 

With  fervent  heart  will  send  a  prayer 

To  Him  who  reigns  beyond  the  sky, 

To  bless  their  ashes  where  they  lie, 

And  grant  to  each  in  Heaven  a  place 

Who  fought  for  home  and  pride  of  race, 

And  died  defending  Southern  rights, 

True  to  their  God,  chivalrous  knights. 

And  in  that  last  great  coming  day, 

When  time  on  earth  shall  cease  for  aye, 

And  God  shall  call  from  out  the  skies 

To  all  the  dead  of  earth  to  rise, 

I  trust  to  see  in  that  great  day 

Our  marshaled  hosts  in  grand  array, 

Each  laurel-crowned  with  victor's  wreath, 

Triumphant  over  sin  and  death, 

Soar  up  in  one  great  column  grand 

To  that  supreme  celestial  land, 

Where  angels  and  archangels  bright 

Shall  open  wide  the  gates  of  light 

And  gladly  hail  and  welcome  them, 

Whilst  cherubim  and  seraphim, 

And  everything  with  voice  to  sing, 

Shall  join  to  make  the  heavens  ring 
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With  gladsome  shout  and  welcome  song 
To  God's  redeemed — the  mighty  throng 
Whose  praises  now  we  sing  with  pride, 
The  bravest  men  that  ever  died. 


*Written  for  and  read  on  Memorial  Day,  April    26,    1896,    by 
request  of  Camp  Hardee,  U.  C.  V. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  GRAVE 

Hallowed  by  man  and  bless'd  by  God, 
Is  ever  the  turf  which  covers  the  dead, 

But  doubly  bless'd  and  hallowed  the  sod 
Which  lies  o'er  the  martyred  patriot's  head, 

'Tis  there  that  brightest  flowers  bloom 
And  birds  in  peace  most  sweetly  sing, 

While  glory  there  dispels  the  gloom 
And  death  itself  doth  lose  its  sting. 

'Tis  there  that  purest  tears  are  shed, 

Tears  not  of  pity,  but  of  love; 
For  tho'  we  weep  above  the  dead, 

We  know  the  spirit's  with  God  above. 

'Tis  there  that  brightest  dews  are  seen, 

'Tis  there  that  winds  most  plaintive  moan, 

'Tis  there  the  moon's  soft  silvery  sheen 
Doth  lightest  rest  o'er  Heaven's  own. 

'Tis  there  that  women  love  to  kneel 
When  prayers  sincere  most  fluent  flow, 

For  in  their  hearts  they  seem  to  feel 
That  Heaven's  gain  is  our  woe. 
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DIXIE 

Poor  old  Dan  Emmett  is  dead  and  his  body 
lies  at  rest  in  his  humble  grave,  unmarked  save 
by  a  simple  plain  stone  placed  there  by  the 
generous  hand  of  one  who  knew  him  not  in  life, 
but  whose  heart  had  been  touched  and  electri- 
fied by  the  musical  notes  that  have  served  to 
make  the  name  of  Emmett  famous  the  wide 
world  over. 

Destined  by  fate  to  hardships  and  poverty, 
persisting  from  the  morn  of  his  infancy  to  the 
night  of  his  exit  from  earth,  he  might  have 
faded  from  the  world  and  gone  into  eternity, 
"unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung,"  but  for  the 
inspiration  of  "Dixie." 

Little,  perhaps,  did  he  dream  when  his  hand 
was  writing  the  notes  of  that  little  musical 
screed,  intended  but  to  serve  as  a  minstrel  skit 
for  an  evening,  that  his  hand  was  then  building 
for  himself  a  monument  higher  than  the  shaft 
on  Bunker  Hill,  loftier  than  the  monument  to 
Washington,  and  more  sublime  and  enduring 
than  the  highest  pyramid  in  Egypt. 

Whether  it  was  the  mere  accident  of  circum- 
stances or  the  driving  force  of  God's  will,  we  do 
not  know,  but  this  sublime  note  of  his  humble 
brain  has  taken  its  place  among  the  everlasting 
gems  of  musical  melody  to  shine  forever  as  one 
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I  love  the  flags,  the  fallen  flags, 

Of  every  land  of  all  the  world 
By  men  upreared  in  freedom's  cause, 

But  which  oppression's  hands  have  furled. 
Their  memory,  like  a  sweet  incense, 

A  fragrance  sheds,  all  hearts  to  thrill, 
And  keeps  aglow  the  lingering  spark 

Of  liberty  remaining  still. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FLAGS 

Bottom.  The  "Stars  and  Bars"  was  the  first  flag  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  was  raised  by  a  granddaughter  of  President 
John  Tyler,  over  the  Capitol  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  4,  1861. 

Top.  The  "Battle  Flag"  was  designed  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  and 
adopted  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  after  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Confederate  Congress. 
The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  said  "Battle  Flag"  was  that  in  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas  the  "Stars  and  Bars"  was,  in  the  smoke  of 
battle,  several  times  mistaken  for  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  and 
vice  versa.  This  remained  as  the  "Battle  Flag1"  until  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Right.  On  May  1,  1863,  the  Confederate  Congress  adopted  this 
flag  as  the  "National  Flag"  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  first  flag  of  this  design  was  used  by  President  Davis  to  en- 
fold the  body  of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  died  May  10,  1863. 
For  this  reason  it  was  frequently  known  as  the  "Jackson  Flag." 

Left.  On  March  4,  1865,  the  Confederate  Congress  adopted 
this  design  as  the  "National  Flag"  of  the  Confederate  States,  for 
the  reason  that  when  the  flag  adopted  on  May  1,  1863,  fell  limp 
around  the  staff  it  looked  like  a  flag  of  truce — the  white  only 
showing;  therefore  the  red  bar  was  put  across  the  end  so  it  never 
could  be  mistaken  for  a  flag  of  truce. 


of  the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars  in  the  heav- 
enly dome  of  harmony. 

I  have  listened  entranced  to  the  great 
Beethoven  symphonies  and  thrilled  with  de- 
light at  their  grand  climaxes.  I  have  been 
wondrously  moved  by  the  heart-enrapturing 
harmonies  of  the  masterful  Wagnerian  operas, 
and  have  swum  in  a  mazy  sea  of  delight  listen- 
ing to  the  Niebelungen  Ring,  the  master  work 
among  all  dramatic  operas. 

My  soul  has  been  electrified  and  delighted 
with  the  melodious  strains  of  Verdi's  Trovatore 
and  Traviata.  I  have  reveled  in  silent  bliss 
listening  to  the  Fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach  on 
the  great  concert  organ. 

I  have  listened  with  varied  emotions  to  the 
fickle  and  fantastic  music  of  Liszt,  which 
moved  my  emotions  to  tears  and  laughter  and 
made  me  feel  for  a  moment  like  dancing  and 
the  next  minute  would  start  my  tears  to  flow- 
ing. 

I  have  heard  the  great  oratorios,  Schubert's 
love  songs,  Schumann's  sensational  quartettes 
and  quintettes,  and  my  heart  has  been  solaced 
by  Grieg's  Suite  of  deep  thoughts  in  musical 
poetry,  and  with  the  wonderful  songs  without 
words  of  the  mighty  Mendelssohn.  I  have  been 
rapturously  spellbound  by  that  greatest  of  all 
operas,  Gounod's  Faust,  and  enjoyed  intensely 
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the  lighter  operas  of  Strauss,  and  a  thousand 
times  have  I  felt  the  enthusiasm  that  is  in- 
spired in  the  hearts  of  patriots  when  the  band 
plays  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine/'  "The  Mar- 
seillaise" and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

But  what  were  all  of  these  and  a  world  more 
of  such  music  to  me  compared  to  the  wonder- 
ful, miraculous  melody  of  "Dixie!" 

Yes,  "Dixie" — grand  old  "Dixie" — inspired 
by  Jehovah  and  brought  forth  from  the  brain 
of  an  humble  artisan  of  music  to  ring  in  ever- 
lasting strains  of  joy  to  the  end  of  time,  even  as 
the  words  of  Him,  the  lowly  Nazarene,  who 
came  from  the  womb  of  a  humble  peasant 
woman,  were  destined  to  live  and  give  ever- 
lasting hope  to  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of 
earth  forever. 

A  stranger  among  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land,  oppressed  with  feelings  of  loneliness,  I 
have  sat  me  down  in  a  park  of  wondrous  beau- 
ty and  thought  to  beguile  my  sadness  by  listen- 
ing to  the  classical  music  of  a  magnificent  band 
performing  there.  But  my  heart  was  dull  and 
the  notes  fell  listless  upon  my  apathetic  ear; 
then  there  came  a  change  in  the  program,  and  I 
heard  the  notes  of  the  famous  national  an- 
thems, and  yet  my  soul  was  still  unstirred,  till 
suddenly,  like  a  heavenly  sunburst  of  glorious 
enlivening  light,  I  caught  the  welcome  notes  of 
"Dixie." 
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Then  suddenly,  as  the  lightning's  light 
Dispels  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

My  grief  had  fled,  my  cares  had  sped, 
The  world  was  bright,  my  heart  was  light, 

And  from  my  very  soul  I  said : 
"I'm  glad  I  live  in  Dixie." 

Beautiful,  bewitching,  grand  and  inspiring 
are  the  notes  of  "Dixie." 

In  the  years  gone  by,  when  dark  clouds  and 
muttering  thunders  gave  forebodings  of  war,  I 
have  heard  its  clarion  call,  and  seen  the  farmer 
leave  his  plow,  the  smith  his  forge,  the  banker 
his  desk,  the  mechanic  his  bench,  the  merchant 
his  store,  the  doctor  his  home,  the  lawyer  his 
office,  the  shoemaker  his  shop — all  in  unity  of 
purpose  with  the  inspiration  of  "Dixie"  in  their 
hearts,  rushing  to  the  rendezvous  of  Mars  and 
with  gun  and  saber  upon  a  thousand  fields  of 
battle  perform  the  most  prodigious  feats  of 
valor  that  earth  has  ever  known. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  a  thousand  men  in  battle 
line  stand  trembling  and  pale  while  shot,  shrap- 
nel and  shell  from  unseen  foes  came  whistling, 
hurtling  and  shrieking,  striking  death  and  ter- 
ror in  their  wake,  and  I  have  seen  the  lips  of 
those  brave  men  purple  and  quiver  with  fear 
while  waiting  for  orders,  hesitating  in  despair 
and  almost  upon  the  verge  of  stampeding  in  re- 
treat, but  in  that  very  moment  when   human 
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fortitude  and  courage  seemed  strained  beyond 
further  endurance  I  have  heard  the  regimental 
band  break  forth  with  thrilling  effect  and  heard 
the  order,  "Forward !  Charge!"  and  with  the 
rebel  yell  mingling  with  the  shrill,  inspiring 
notes  of  the  music,  saw  those  same  men  bound 
forward  like  a  cyclone  of  destruction — a  veri- 
table and  mighty  besom  of  wrath  sweeping 
everything  before  it,  for  the  bands  were  playing 
"Dixie!" 

And  I  have  sat  alone  upon  the  shore  of  a 
placid  bay  at  night,  my  soul  subdued  with  mel- 
ancholy musings,  but  aroused  by  the  mellowed 
strains  of  music  wafted  shoreward  from  the 
deck  of  a  distantly  anchored  warship,  felt  my 
heart  leap  with  joy  as,  awakened  from  my 
reverie,  I  seemed  to  see  the  reflected  stars  of 
heaven  wildly  dancing  with  joy  upon  the  rip- 
pling waves,  keeping  time  to  the  joyous  notes  of 
"Dixie." 

Again,  and  but  recently,  I  stood  a  spectator 
amid  a  great  assemblage  within  a  majestic  hall, 
whose  walls  were  festooned  and  draped  with 
beautiful  flowers  and  vari-colored  buntings, 
pennants  and  silken  banners.  "A  thousand 
lamps  shone  brightly  o'er  fair  women  and  brave 
men."  The  grand  march  of  gray  veterans  and 
beautiful  women  had  just  ended.  Standing 
apart  with  a  group  of  his  warrior  comrades,  a 
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grand  old  soldier,*  with  silvery  locks  and  joy- 
beaming  eyes,  said  to  his  friends :  "When  my 
time  comes  to  go  I  would  that  it  should  be  on 
some  occasion  like  this,  when  everybody  is 
happy  and  the  band  is  playing  Dixie." 

At  that  instant  the  blaring  band  broke  forth 
with  the  stirring  strains  of  that  grand  old 
Southern  air,  and  with  an  applauding  cry  of 
joy  from  his  lips,  his  stalwart  frame  trembled 
and  swayed,  his  eyes  glazed,  and  he  was  dead. 
God  had  heard  his  words  and  granted  his  wish. 

Oh!  what  a  sweet  and  glorious  consumma- 
tion of  his  earthly  career,  to  have  Deity  himself 
intervene  and  grant  his  wish,  and  without  a 
moment  of  sadness  or  a  twinge  of  pain,  to  be 
translated  from  that  magnificent,  gorgeous 
scene  of  beauty,  peace,  happiness  and  pleasure 
of  earth  to  scenes  of  celestial  grandeur  and 
seraphic  bliss. 

And  it  is  no  far-strained  stretch  of  my  imagi- 
nation when  methinks  I  see  him,  smiling  still, 
flitting  through  space  like  a  meteor  of  light 
convoyed  by  angels  bright,  through  azure  seas 
of  summer  night,  past  shining  moons  and  radi- 
ant worlds,  great  blazing  suns  and  satellites, 
past  paradise  to  portals  grand  of  that  supreme 


*John  A.  Mackey,  Confederate  veteran  of  Tennessee,  fell  dead 
on  the  floor  of  the  great  Confederate  Veterans'  Reunion  hall  on 
the  evening  of  May  18,  1916,  just  after  uttering  the  words  quoted 
above. 
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celestial  land,  and  there  to  see  the  great  white 
gate  rolled  back  by  angel  hands  that  wait,  and 
from  within  hear  angel  bands  with  golden  harps 
and  tuneful  lyres,  attuned  to  voices  of  angelic 
choirs,  ringing  out  with  welcome  song  which 
heaven's  high  vaulted  domes  prolong,  to  him 
the  warrior  bold — the  upright  man  who  loved 
his  God  and  all  that  clan  who  were  glad  to  live 
and  die  in  Dixie. 

OUR  SUNNY  LAND  AND  SOUTHERN 
DEAD 

Fair  sunny  land — home  of  the  brave — 

How  wondrous  and  supremely  blest! 
Like  billows  on  tempestuous  sea, 

Emotions  rise  within  my  breast, 
And  surging  with  a  pathos  deep 

Sweep  o'er  my  soul  in  currents  grand 
When  e'er  I  hear  or  breathe  thy  name, 

Sweet  sunny  South,  my  native  land. 

What  other  land  'neath  Heaven's  dome 

By  braver  men  was  ever  trod? 
What  other  land  on  earth  is  known 

So  lavishly  endowed  of  God? 
Where  else  on  earth  such  valorous  deeds 

As  by  our  Southern  patriots  done, 
And  where,  oh  where  such  women  true, 

As  here  beneath  our  Southern  sun? 
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Then  wake !  oh,  wake !  my  muse  awake ! 

A  glorious  theme  my  soul  inspires ; 
From  blue  empyrean  heights  above 

Come  warm  me  with  celestial  fires. 
Attune  my  tongue  to  grandeur's  strain, 

And  let  my  words  with  genius  blaze, 
Whilst  I  the  glorious  task  essay — 

Our  martyred  Southern  hosts  to  praise. 

But  no,  ah,  no !  the  plea  is  vain, 

No  human  tongue  in  words  can  frame, 
Nor  wreath  in  thoughts  however  bright 

The  measure  of  their  deathless  fame. 
But  everywhere  on  earth  and  sea, 

Where'er  a  patriot's  heart  shall  beat, 
The  welkin  with  their  praise  shall  ring 

Till  eternity  and  time  shall  meet. 

But  till  some  nobler  muse  than  mine, 

Evoked  by  greater  bard  than  I, 
And  aided  by  a  power  divine, 

From  bright  supernal  realms  on  high, 
Shall  grasp  the  poet's  flaming  pen 

W7ith  superhuman  force  to  write, 
Be  mine  the  will  if  not  the  power 

Their  glorious  records  to  recite. 
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And  yet  tho'  frail  and  halt  of  speech, 

An  humble  chaplet  I  would  weave 
To  place  upon  pur  soldiers'  graves, 

And  grandeur's  task  to  others  leave ; 
For  well  I  know  some  noble  bard, 

Some  poet  greater  far  than  I, 
Shall  yet  arise  and  grandly  sing 

Of  those  who  sleep,  but  cannot  die. 

And  till  the  cycling  years  of  time 

Have  into  dark  oblivion  rolled 
All  love  of  home  and  native  land, 

Their  valorous  deeds  shall  still  be  told ; 
And  yearning  youth  at  mother's  knee 

Shall,  in  the  ages  yet  to  be, 
By  grand  example  of  their  deeds 

Learn  how  to  die  for  liberty. 

Thermopylae  and  Marathon 

For  ages  held  the  captive  eye 
Of  all  who  looked  for  honored  fields, 

Where  men  had  taught  us  how  to  die ; 
But  now  the  gaze  of  all  mankind, 

Who  seek  for  glory's  proudest  shrines, 
Must  turn  to  Sumter  and  Bull  Run, 

To  Gettysburg  and  Seven  Pines. 
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Alexander  and  the  Caesars  great 

Long  held  the  crown  of  proudest  fame ; 
But  lusterless  their  crowns  appear 

Dimmed  in  the  light  of  him  I  name — 
Of  him  whose  hand  ne'er  sought  to  hold 

The  sceptre  over  men  yet  free, 
For  now  Fame's  brightest  shining  gem 

Beams  in  the  crown  of  Robert  Lee. 

Joan  of  Arc,  the  martial  queen, 

Led  forth  her  ranks  in  grand  array, 
And  carved  her  name  on  fame's  proud  fane 

By  valorous  deeds  in  battle  fray; 
But  grander  than  her  grandest  march 

Is  that  by  Southern  women  led, 
When  marching  with  spring  garlands  bright 

To  deck  the  graves  of  Southern  dead. 

And  grander  than  all  cenotaphs 

That  ever  hand  of  mortal  reared ; 
More  brilliant  than  all  banners  dear 

That  ever  on  the  breeze  appeared ; 
More  beautiful  than  brightest  stars 

That  shine  in  vaulted  dome  of  night 
Are  those  bright  tears  which  beauty  sheds 

For  those  who  fought  for  home  and  right. 
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Nor  will  they  as  they  come  today, 

With  evergreens  and  brightest  blooms, 
To  decorate  with  tender  care 

Our  sleeping  heroes'  silent  tombs, 
Forget  or  slight  those  foemen  brave 

Who  proved  through  flame  their  courage 
true, 
But  true  to  Southern  chivalry, 

With  flowers  rare  their  graves  will  strew. 

And  you,  ye  war-scarred  remnant  brave, 

Who  loved  the  cause  our  Davis  led, 
Will  ne'er  forget  sweet  Winnie  dear 

Now  that  her  noble  sire  is  dead. 
And  every  weeping  orphan's  tear, 

And  every  widow's  plaintive  plea, 
Will  wake  a  warm,  responsive  chord 

In  every  heart  of  Camp  Hardee. 

And  in  that  last  great  coming  morn, 

When  God  shall  bid  all  sleepers  rise 
From  earth  and  seas  to  camps  on  high, 

Joined  heart  and  hand  beyond  the  skies, 
In  armistice  of  eternal  peace, 

We'll  bivouac  amid  the  stars, 
And  reverence  through  eternity 

The  stars  and  stripes  and  stars  and  bars. 
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John  B.  Gordon 

GORDON 

(Written  during  his  campaign  for  Governor.) 

Ye  Southern  sons  of  valiant  sires, 

Ye  comrades  of  the  knight, 
Whose  name  your  country's  heart  inspires 

With  glory  and  delight ; 
Behold  him  stand  before  us  all, 

A  hero  without  stain, 
Calling  us  with  honest  call, 

And  shall  he  call  in  vain? 
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Are  we  to  dumb  forgetfulness 

So  quickly  fallen  prey 
That  all  his  gallant  deeds  for  us 

Like  dreams  have  passed  away? 
Did  he  not  for  us  shed  his  blood, 

When  souls  of  men  were  tried  ? 
And  is  there  anything  too  good 

To  be  to  him  denied  ? 

No,  no !  thank  God,  in  Southern  breasts 

Ingratitude  dwells  not ; 
And  he  who  once  our  love  possest 

Shall  never  be  forgot. 
Old  Shenandoah  may  cease  to  roll, 

Virginia's  mountains  fall ; 
But  Gordon's  name  on  freedom's  scroll, 
No  time  shall  e'er  appall. 

Go  mark  ye  on  his  martial  cheek 

That  glory  beaming  gem, 
That  doth  to  us  more  loudly  speak 

Than  all  the  tongues  of  men. 
He  is  our  Chevalier  Bayard, 

Our  more  than  Marshal  Ney; 
A  patriot  praised  by  every  bard, 

"The  right-hand  man  of  Lee." 
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And  see  upon  the  minaret 

Of  fame's  eternal  height, 
His  name  and  fame  in  glory  set 

To  shine  forever  bright. 
Then  let  us  rally  round  our  chief, 

Our  leader  grand  and  great, 
Till  all  his  foes  are  put  to  grief, 

And  he  be  chief  of  state. 


OH,  BLESSED  BE  THE  LAND 

Oh,  blessed  be  the  land,  my  own  native  land, 
The  Southland  so  gracious  and  fair; 

Beneath  the  broad  sky  of  God's   firmament 
high, 
There's  no  other  land  to  compare. 

And  I'll  sing  today  with  soul  in  my  song, 
For  my  heart  is  melting  with  love, 

For  the  dear  old  land  so  glorious  and  grand, 
So  blessed  by  Jehovah  above. 

Not  a  star  that  burns  in  the  heavenly  dome, 
But  shines  with  a  radiance  more  rare, 

When  poising  in  space  above  the  fair  face 
Of  the  South  so  gracious  and  fair. 
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No  rivers,  no  vales,  no  mountains  so  grand, 

No  manhod  so  worthy  to  prize, 
Elsewhere  can  be  found  in  all  the  world  round 

As  here  'neath  our  own  sunny  skies. 

And  oh,  the  sweet  charm,   the   chief  of  all 
charms, 

Which  hallows,  endears,  and  enshrines 
In  the  hearts  of  mankind — thy  women  refined, 

The  fairest  on  whom  the  sun  shines. 

Then  to  these  virgins,  our  own  vestals  fair, 

Be  assigned  the  duty  to  keep 
Bright  glowing  the  flame  of  undying  fame, 

Of  those  for  whom  we  still  weep. 

But  I'll  sing  not  now  in  my  sad  refrain, 
Of  wrongs  that  our  country  beset, 

But  lifting  my  eyes  I'll  sing  to  the  skies, 
Of  those  whom  we'll  never  forget. 

And  oh !  that  my  muse  could  aid  me  to  sing, 

With  a  power  potential  to  prove, 
In  grandeur  of  song,  the  dues  that  belong 

To  heroes  so  worthy  of  love. 

From  depths  of  my  heart,  with  soul  in  each  line, 

I'd  sing  in  such  rapturous  strain, 
My  music  would  move  the  angels  above 

To  catch  and  repeat  the  refrain. 
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I'd  sing  of  Davis,  our  faithful  old  chief, 
As  noble  and  pure  as  ever  pressed  sod — 

Ne'er  mortal  more  grand  was  born  to   com- 
mand, 
Or  to  walk  in  the  image  of  God. 

And  I'd  sing  of  Lee,  the  matchless,  superb, 

Of  stature  and  courage  sublime, 
A  model  of  man,  made  after  God's  plan, 

To  endure  through  ages  of  time. 

Oh !  yes,  I  would  sing  as  never  man  sung, 

In  a  grand  and  rapturous  song, 
The  praise  of  our  dead  who  suffered  and  bled, 

And  who  died  opposing  the  wrong. 

But  alas,  my  poor  muse,  too  impotent,  weak, 

In  me  to  enkindle  the  flame 
Of  heavenly  fire,  with  which  to  inspire 

A  song  half  worthy  their  fame. 

Then  since  I  must  strive  unaided  by  muse, 
My  harp  must  in  silence  remain, 

My  song  be  unsung,  for  never  my  tongue 
Can  wake  so  lofty  a  strain. 
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But  while  on  its  throne  my  reason  remains, 

I  can  but  remember  the  past, 
When  our  glorious  braves  went  down  to  their 
graves, 

Each  true  to  his  flag  to  the  last. 

Nor  can  I  forget,  no  never  forget, 

Their  struggles  heroic  tho'  vain, 
How  bravely  they  stood  and  shed  their  life's 
blood 

Their  own  righteous  cause  to  maintain. 

But  a  bard  shall  yet  in  the  future  arise, 
With  genius  from  God  to  portray, 

In  measures  sublime,  eternal  as  time, 
And  this  of  our  dead  he  will  say: 

That  never  before  nor  since  on  the  earth 
Have  mortals  who  yearned  to  be  free 

E're  made  such  a  fight  for  God  and  the  right, 
As  made  by  the  armies  of  Lee. 

Joe  Johnston  and  Hood,  great  Jackson  and 
Bragg, 

John  Morgan,  brave  Pickett,  and  Hill, 
He'll  mention  by  name,  and  his  epic  will  flame, 

Till  earth  with  their  glory  shall  thrill. 
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Of  these  and  a  thousand  other  great  names 
Will  the  bard  most  gloriously  sing, 

And  his  wondrous  song  the  stars  will  prolong 
Till  heaven  with  music  shall  ring. 

And  when  he  shall  sing  of  the  rank  and  file, 

The  bravest  that  ever  had  birth, 
May  God  lend  him  aid,  to  sing  undismayed, 

Till  his  song  encircles  the  earth. 

Till  angels  on  high  shall  hear  and  repeat 
That  song  the  sweetest  in  heaven, 

Yes,  sing  and  re-sing  till  heaven  shall  ring — 
Till  God's  own  plaudits  be  given. 
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LINES  FOR 
CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  DAY 

April  26th 

Once  more  on  cycling  wings  of  time 

Returns  again  this  April  day, 
Made  sacred  now  and  set  apart 

For  honoring  those  who  wore  the  gray; 
Who  swept  with  giant  strides  apace 

Through  fields  of  blood  and  battle-flame 
And  left  a  glorious  record  bright 

To  gild  the  utmost  heights  of  fame. 

What  tho'  their  many  victories  won 

Were  lost  at  last  in  grim  defeat? 
The  records  of  their  deeds  sublime 

Survive  for  us  in  memories  sweet ; 
Yes,  though  their  flag  lies   furled  from  sight, 

Their  gallant  swords   now  turned  to   rust, 
Thank  God,  the  truth  we  but  proclaim 

When  we  assert  their  cause  was  just. 

No  matter  that  the  lightning's  might 

May  crush  yon  temple  to  the  sod, 
And  burn  its  sacred  altars  down : 

Know  this  for  all,  the  living  God 
Permits  such  things  but  to  confound 

The  wisdom  that  would  probe  His  will, 
And  while  we  mourn  our  fallen  flag 

We  must  remain  submissive  still. 
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Yes,  He  the  Great  Jehovah  wise, 

Who  orders  all  things  for  the  best, 
May  have  but  let  our  banner  fall 

Our  loyalty  to  race  to  test, 
And  passed  us  through  the  flames  of  war 

To  weld  anew  the  binding  chain 
Of  this  our  Union  great  and  strong 

That  it  might  ne'er  be  rent  in  twain. 

But  view  that  matter  as  we  may 

This   much  we  know;   our  comrades   true 
Were  instruments  in  hands  of  God 

As  were  the  men  who  wore  the  blue, 
In  shaping  out  that  destiny 

Which  God  has  for  this  country  planned 
To  be  for  aye  the  brightest  star 

In  galaxy  of  nations  grand. 

Nor  will  the  great  chivalric  heart 

Of  this  our  Southland  ever  true 
Withhold  the  tribute  of  respect 

To  graves  of  those  who  wore  the  blue. 
For  they,  too,  were  Americans, 

And  whether  wrong  or  whether  right 
The  Auroras  of  eternal  fame 

Their  Northern  skies  will  ever  light. 
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But  high  above  and  over  all 

Where  Glory  guards  her  proudest  shrine, 
Where  gods  prostrate  in  worship  fall 

And  stars  of  fame  resplendent  shine, 
Go  read  you  there  the  brightest  names 

Of  all  earth's  lustrous  heroes  grand 
And  you  will  there  but  read  the  roll 

Of  heroes  of  this  Southern  land. 

First  see  yon  God-set  Polar  star, 

Eternal  type  of  constancy, 
Unchanging,  fixed,  forever  true 

As  God  would  have  men's  conscience  be, 
And  grand  old  Davis's  star  of  fame 

Scarce  less  resplendent  in  its  glow 
For  faithful  constancy  and  truth 

Will  shine  while  earth  shall  roll  below. 

And  when  on  heaven's  glittering  dome 

I  cast  my  ever  wistful  gaze, 
Where  worlds  on  worlds  resplendent  roll 

And  stellar  constellations  blaze, 
Another  orb  of  light  I  see, 

Bright,  shining  Mars  with  flaming  stole, 
And  view  the  source  whence  came  the  fire 

That  blazed  in  Stonewall  Jackson's  soul. 
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Old  Neptune  too,  I  there  behold 

Sailing  through  a  sea  of  light, 
Proud  Admiral  of  astral  fleets, 

Of  heavenly  constellations  bright ; 
And  oh!  I  feel  my  soul  expand 

With  pride,  as  memory  wakes  again 
Recalling  deeds  heroic,  grand, 

When   Semmes   was    King   and   ruled   the 
Main. 

And  see  in  vaulted  dome  of  night 

The  star-gemmed,  wondrous  Milky  Way, 
A  heavenly  type  and  simile 

Of  legions  of  Confederate  Gray 
Which  formed  a  glorious  martial  line 

Across  the  Southern  border  zone, 
The  grandest  army  in  its  day 

That  this  old  world  has  ever  known. 

And  could  I  now  from  heaven's  dome 

A  bright  star  pluck  for  every  name 
Of  those  who  'neath  the  Stars  and  Bars 

Proved  worthy  of  immortal  fame, 
A  hundred  thousand  I  would  grasp 

Of  heaven's  most  resplendent  lights 
To  place  upon  the  hallowed  tombs 

Of  those  who  died  for  Southern  rights. 
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But  not  for  grand  old  Robert  Lee 

Aught  would  I  claim  to  gild  his  name, 
For  like  yon  sun,  bright  orb  of  day 

That  burns  with  never-ceasing  flame, 
So  will  his  name  and  spotless  fame 

Shine  on  and  on  with  glory  bright 
Till  suns  and  worlds  have  run  their  course 

And  earth  is  wrapped  in  endless  night. 

Till  then,  till  then,  Almighty  God, 

Thou  God  in  whom  all  nations  trust, 
With  reverence  we  would  Thee  entreat 

To  guard  and  shield  their  sacred  dust, 
Till  that  great  resurrection  day 

When  Gabriel's  trump  from  out  the  skies 
Shall  bid  the  dead  of  all  the  world 

To  wake  and  from  their  sleep  arise. 

And  wilt  thou  then,  O  gracious  God ! 

Grant  everlasting  life  anew 
To  all  who  wore  the  Southern  Gray 

And  all  that  wore  their  country's  blue. 
And  stretching  forth  Thy  mighty  arm 

Lift  up  to  Thee  in  Heaven  on  high 
And  give  to  each  as  pension  due 

A  mansion  bright  within  the  sky. 
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Jefferson  Davis 

LINES  FOR 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS'  ANNIVERSARY 

I  have  read  on  history's  pages, 
Penned  by  poets  and  by  sages, 
Of  the  heroes  of  the  ages, 

Names  which  all  men  revere ; 
But  I  never  yet  have  read, 
Of  the  living  or  the  dead, 
Of  whom  it  could  be  said 

He  was  Jeff  Davis'  peer. 
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Go  search  you  all  the  rolls  of  fame, 
Go  seek  you  all  to  find  a  name 
So  free  from  every  blot  of  blame — 

But  your  search  will  be  in  vain. 
He  was  honest,  brave  and  true, 
No  dishonor  ever  knew; 
Before  the  world's  review 

He  passed  without  a  stain. 

Then  let  us  all  now  while  we  may, 
On  this  our  chieftain's  natal  day — 
Yes,  we  who  with  him  wore  the  gray- 
Sing  anthems  to  his  praise. 
'T  was  for  us  he  wore  the  chains, 
Uncomplaining  bore  his  pains, 
And  while  life  with  us  remains 
We'll  praise  him  in  our  lays. 

Long  we  held  him  in  affection 
As  a  type  of  all  perfection, 
And  we  trust  at  resurrection 

We'll  meet  him  on  that  shore — 
To  rest  in  bliss  eternal, 
In  realms  of  light  supernal 
Where  bloody  wars  infernal 

Will  be  known  never  more. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  ADMIRAL  SEMMES 

Another  gallant  chieftain 

Of  the  grand  heroic  band 
Who,  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 

For  our  bless'd  Southern  land, 
Stemmed  the  tide  of  battle, 

And  won  a  world's  renown, 
Has  doffed  his  earthly  laurels 

For  Heaven's  brighter  crown. 

My  pen  is  too  unworthy 

To  eulogize  his  name, 
For  "earth's  remotest  nations" 

Are  familiar  with  his  fame. 
His  grand  heroic  deeds 

Upon  the  rolling  sea 
Have  made  his  name  immortal 

As  that  of  Robert  Lee. 

And  the  waves  of  old  Atlantic, 

As  they  break  upon  the  shore, 
Will  sing  in  loudest  praises 

His  name  for  evermore ; 
And  the  proud  unfettered  winds, 

As  they  sweep  from  pole  to  pole, 
Will  chant  in  mournful  dirges, 

A  requiem  to  his  soul. 
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While  his  bright  and  faithful  sword, 

That  could  but  brook  defeat, 
Will  shine  beneath  the  deep 

In  its  silent,  safe  retreat. 
And  there  'twill  rest  forever, 

Without  a  blot  or  stain, 
The  peerless  gem  of  gems 

That  decks  old  Ocean's  main. 


BRAVE  NICKELL  OF  KENTUCKY 

All  through  the  day  in  battle  fray 

Brave  Nickell  nobly  stood, 
And  when  the  fight  had  closed  with  night 

And  the  field  was  red  with  blood, 
When  all  had  fled  except  the  dead 

Of  his  followers  on  the  field, 
He  stood  alone  with  flashing  gun 

Disdaining  still  to  yield. 

Like  lightning's  crash  his  carbine's  flash 

Rang  out  with  fearful  dread, 
And  every  peal  from  out  his  steel 

Still  added  to  the  dead. 
Loud  bursting  shell  around  him  fell 

And  fast  the  bullets  flew, 
But,  trusting  God,  he  trod  the  sod, 

A  hero  brave  and  true. 
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But  e'en  the  best  must  take  their  rest, 

And  he  must  sleep  at  last, 
And  ere  the  dawn  of  coming  morn 

The  tyrants  held  him  fast. 
His  arms  they  bound  and  'round   him  wound 

Long  cords  of  strength  and  power, 
And  martial  Judge,  with  spiteful  grudge, 

Soon  fixed  his  fatal  hour. 

Yes,  right  away  he  fixed  the  day; 

And  in  the  self-same  breath, 
With  demon  smile,  named  Johnson's  Isle, 

His  place  to  meet  his  death. 
But  not  a  word  or  muscle  stirred 

When  the  sentence  struck  his  ear, 
He  stood  alone,  like  cast  of  stone, 

Unmoved  by  grief  or  fear. 

And  when  he  stood  and  calmly  viewed 

The  beam  and  dangling  rope, 
His  manly  will,  with  courage  still 

Unbalanced  by  flight  of  hope, 
Showed  from  his  eyes,  without  disguise, 

A  heart  with  pluck  imbued — 
A  soul  of  flame,  which  would  not  tame, 

Nor  be  by  death  subdued. 
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No  friend  was  there  his  thoughts  to  share, 

No  priest  with  him  to  pray; 
But  never  man  since  time  began 

Met  death  with  less  dismay. 
To  friends  in  gray  he  bid  them  say, 

When  death  had  closed  his  eye, 
That  true  to  God  and  native  sod, 

He  never  feared  to  die. 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHEATHAM 

The  grand  old  soldier,  Cheatham, 

Sat  dying  in  his  chair, 
And  visions  of  the  fitful  past 

Came  crowding  on  him  there. 

He  saw  once  more  the  legions 

And  clans  of  mustering  men, 
And  heard  once  more  the  tumult 

Of  war's  wild,  furious  din. 

He  heard  the  trump  and  the  cannon's   roar, 

The  musket's  deadly  rattle ; 
The  saber's  clash,  the  yells  and  groans 

And  rush  of  men  in  battle. 

He  saw  the  rising  clouds  of  smoke, 

He  heard  the  war-steeds  neigh, 
And  sniffed  upon  the  sulphurous  breeze 

The  distant,  deadly  fray. 
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And  then  he  heard  the  double-quick 

Of  soldiers  hurrying  by, 
And  saw,  perchance,  his  battle  flag 

Borne  bravely  still  on  high. 

And  as  he  seemed  to  hear  and  see 

Once  more  the  battle  storm, 
And  felt  within  his  aged  veins 

His  life-blood  mounting  warm, 

There  woke  within  his  martial  breast, 
Once  more  the  kindling  flame 

That  nerves  the  patriot's  heart  and  hand 
To  daring  deeds  of  fame. 

His  chivalrous  soul  unyielding  then 

To  sickness  and  to  pain, 
Broke  forth  in  that  wild  dream  of  death 

To  lead  his  troops  again. 

"Bring  me  my  horse,  my  horse !"  he  cried, 

The  battle  sounding  nearer, 
"I'm  going  to  the  front,"  he  said. 

His  wife,  oh,  who  can  cheer  her! 

She  caught  his  now  fast  drooping  head, 

She  saw  his  glazing  eye; 
He'd  gone  to  join  the  great  command 

Of  hosts  beyond  the  sky. 
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A  DREAM-CITY  DREAM* 

Near  twelve  o'clock  one  summer  night, 

At  great  "Columbian  Fair," 
All  wearied  out,  with  brain  oppressed 

From  viewing  wonders  there, 
I  sat  me  down  a  while  to  rest 

In  a  building  wondrous  grand, 
And  soon  my  soul  was  lulled  to  sleep 

By  strains  from  Gilmore's  band. 

I  know  not  just  how  long  I  slept, 

Nor  what  took  place  the  while, 
But  there  amid  that  stranger  throng 

With  music  to  beguile, 
A  stranger  lone  I  fell  asleep, 

And  think  I  must  have  dreamed, 
The  music  was  a  medley  sweet, 

Or  so  at  least  it  seemed. 

I  heard  or  dreamed,  or  dreamed  I  heard, 

"Way  down  on  the  Suwanee" 
And  back  in  old  plantation  home 

Once  more  I  seemed  to  be. 
I  heard  the  darkies'  happy  songs, 

And  my  heart  was  filled  with  joy, 
To  be  once  more  amid  the  scenes 

I  loved  so  when  a  boy. 


*The  group  of  buildings  comprising  the  Columbian  Fair  were 
called  the  "Dream  City." 
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Another  old  familiar  strain 

While  dreaming  there  I  heard, 
Sweet  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  my  soul 

Again  with  love  was  stirred. 
And  by  my  side  I  seemed  to  see 

My  love  of  days  gone  by, 
And  felt  that  I,  for  her  sweet  sake, 

"Would  lay  me  down  and  die." 

A  pause,  then  faintly  on  my  ear 

The  sweet  notes  seemed  to  fall, 
Of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  that  sweetest  strain, 

And  dearest,  too,  of  all. 
And  in  my  heart  a  rapture  wrought 

Of  peace  and  joy  and  love — 
A  vision  bright  of  all  that's  dear — 

A  glimpse  of  Heaven  above. 

But   hark!   A  change:  my  sleep   was   broke, 

My  Southern  heart  was  fired, 
By  strains  the  grandest,  sweetest  yet 

That  ever  God  inspired. 
'Twas  "Dixie  Land"  that  on  my  ear 

In  thrilling  raptures  fell, 
I  sprang  to  feet,  threw  hat  in  air, 

And  yelled  a  "rebel  yell!" 
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Three  cheers !  I  cried,  for  Dixie  Land, 

The  land  that  gave  me  birth, 
Three  cheers,  and  then  a  "tiger,  too," 

For  grandest  land  on  earth. 
What  recked  I  then  of  thousands  there 

Who  gazed  with  scornful  eye? 
When  grand  old  "Dixie"  smote  my  ear, 

I  had  to  yell  or  die. 


THE  LAST  OF  HIS  COMRADES 
TO  FALL* 

The  following  lines  were  read  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling 
of  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  fell: 

He  was  the  last  of  all  his  comrades  to  fall 
In  the  dark  storm  of  war  now  ending, 

And  in  gloomy  retreat,  he  perchance  saw  defeat 
For  the  flag  he'd  been  bravely  defending. 

All  his  duties  well  done,  and  war's  honors  won, 
Fate  kindly  ordained  he  should  die, 

For  his  soul  was  too  great  to  brook  the  defeat 
Which  was  then  so  ominously  nigh. 


^Lieutenant  Andrew  Jackson,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  was  killed 
in  skirmish  at  Munford,  Ala.,  about  sunrise  on  Sunday,  April  23rd, 
1866,  and  was  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  near  the  Metho- 
dist Church. 
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So  'tis  well,  it  is  well,  he  should  sleep  where  he 
fell, 
Where  his  life's  blood  hath  hallowed  the  sod ; 
Yes,  there  let  him  rest,  with  his  sword  on  his 
breast, 
Till  awakened  and  called  by  his  God. 

Though  in  vain,  all  in  vain,  he  sought  to  main- 
tain, 
Those  ideals  his  Southland  so  cherished, 
We  will  honor  his  name  and  embellish  his  fame, 
Till  all  love  from  this  world  shall  have  per- 
ished. 

In  his  uniform  gray,  'neath  the  blood-reddened 
clay, 

Where  opposing  the  despots  he  died, 
In  peace  let  him  rest,  by  his  countrymen  blest, 

Till  on  high  he  is  called  to  abide. 

Never  tongue  will  deny,  that  for  martyrs  who 
die, 

In  a  cause  that  is  sacred  and  right, 
A  welcome  awaits  at  the  heavenly  gates, 

To  homes  of  eternal  delight. 
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And  this   martyred  brave  who  sleeps   in  his 
grave, 

Consecrated  with  his  own  life's  blood, 
Will  receive  the  reward  that  is  promised  of  God 

For  all  the  unselfish  and  good. 

Till  then,  till  then,  far  removed  from  the   din 
Of  all  this  world's  troubles  and  blight, 

Let  the  mocking  bird's  lay  be  his  requiem  by 
day 
And  the  stars  keep  his  vigil  by  night. 

But  this  stone  we  erect  with  profoundest  re- 
spect 
To  his  honor  and  courage  sublime, 
And  inscribing  his  name,  we'll  commit  him  to 
fame, 
As  worthy  to  live  through  all  time. 

Now  with  "Peace  to  his  dust,"  let  us  fervently 
trust 
That  on  high  in  a  far  better  world, 
'Neath  the  loved  Stars  and  Bars,  the  God  of 
all  wars 
Will  greet  him  with  that  flag  unfurled. 

August  28,  1914. 
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MY  NATIVE  LAND 

I  truly  love  my  fellow  men, 

My  country  and  my  country's  flag ; 
I  love  her  every  glade  and  glen, 

Her  every  cliff  and  mountain  crag; 
I  love  her  mountains  grand  and  steep, 

Her  ev'ry  hill  and  ev'ry  plain, 
I  love  her  lakes  and  rivers  deep, 

Her  forests  and  her  fields  of  grain ; 
I  love  her  history  and  rejoice 
When  'er  Old  Glory's  folds  I  see — 
Of  all  the  world  give  me  my  choice, 

America  land  of  the  free. 

What  mortal  born  of  any  land 

Has  ever  breathed  of  freedom's  air 
And  has  not  felt  his  soul  expand 

With  rapture  for  this  country  fair? 
Where  ev'ry  man  wherever  born 

Who  on  its  soil  his  foot  once  sets 
May  lift  his  head  and  proudly  scorn 

All  kingly  crowns  and  coronets, 
And  truly  feel  that  wondrous  pride 

Which  comes  of  conscious  moral  worth- 
Where  rank  and  caste  are  set  aside 

And  virtue  counts  for  more  than  birth. 
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Let  others  roam  if  so  inclined, 

And  seek  beyond  the  ocean  wide 
For  such  attractions  there  to  find 

As  may  in  foreign  lands  abide ; 
Let  them  go  view  Mount  Hercules, 

Old  Aetna  and  Choomalari ; 
Go  view  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 

And  climb  Mount  Everest  to  the  sky. 
I  envy  not  those  vistas  grand, 

With  all  their  charms  the  heart  to  fill 
Just  give  to  me  my  native  land — 

Her  charms  alone  my  heart  can  thrill. 

Nor  envy  I  nor  yet  condemn 

Those  "birds  of  passage,"  rich  and  gay, 
Who  o'er  the  ocean  love  to  skim 

In  search  of  pleasure  far  away. 
I  bid  them  speed  and  find  content, 

No  matter  what  their  pleasures  be, 
But  as  for  me  it's  my  intent 

To  stay  within  this  country  free. 
Old  England,  Germany,  and  France, 

Greece,  Switzerland,  and  ancient  Rome, 
May  have  their  lurements  to  entrance — 

But  give  to  me  my  native  home. 
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My  ears  are  closed  when  others  prate 

Of  royalty  and  regal  birth 
For  in  my  heart  I  loathe  and  hate 

All  caste  and  regal  claims  on  earth. 
Free-born  in  this  great  country  free 

Beneath  Old  Glory's  spreading  folds, 
I  would  not  bow  or  bend  the  knee 

To  all  the  kings  which  Europe  holds. 
More  independent,  regal,  I 

Than  any  king  who  treads  the  sod — 
A  free-born  heir  of  liberty, 

I  bow  to  none  except  my  God. 

Then  give  to  me  my  native  land, 

For  lands  afar  I  do  not  sigh ; 
Of  all  the  world  the  best  and  grand 

Is  here  beneath  my  native  sky. 
Our  men  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 

Our  women  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Our  flag  of  all  the  flags  that  wave 

The  grandest  is  beyond  compare. 
Then  here's  to  thee,  my  native  land, 

Long  may  thy  flag  triumphant  fly — 
Beneath  its  folds,  so  glorious,  grand, 

Here  let  me  live,  here  let  me  die. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  INVOCATION 

Be  pleased,  O  God !  to  bless  this  day, 
And  bless  the  tributes  which  we  lay 

Upon  the  consecrated  graves 
Of  patriots  who  wore  the  gray. 

Quick  to  obey  their  country's  call 
When  tyrants  threatened  to  enthrall, 

They  rallied  to  the  new-born  flag, 
Ready  in  her  defense  to  fall. 

For  justice  and  for  rights  denied 
They  met  the  raging  battle's  tide 

Which  foeman  waged  against  their  land; 
And  in  her  cause  they  nobly  died. 

For  native  land  they  fought  and  bled, 
And  better  blood  was  never  shed, 

Nor  ever  shed  for  better  cause, 

Than  was  that  of  our  Southern  dead. 

Nor  ever  yet  for  any  land 

Was  marshalled  out  a  braver  band, 
Than  those  who  stood  on  Southern  soil 

To  battle  for  their  native  land. 
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WE  COME  ONCE  MORE 

We  come  once  more,  and  with  us  bring, 
The  sweetest  flowers  of  early  spring, 
To  decorate  the  lonely  graves 
Of  our  loved,  departed  braves. 

'Tis  duty's  call  which  we  obey, 
That  prompts  the  tributes  which  we  pay 
To  those  who  sleep  in  death's  embrace, 
Who  died  for  honor  and  their  race. 

And  as  we  deck  each  holy  mound, 
We'll  humbly  kneel  upon  the  ground, 
And  raise  our  hearts  in  prayer  to  God 
To  bless  our  patriot's  hallowed  sod. 
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"You  Are  My  Sweetheart  Yet" 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  T.  Dozier 

At  home  on  occasion  of  their  Fiftieth  Wedding 

Anniversary,  April  30,  1924 


YOU  ARE  MY  SWEETHEART  YET 

Full  many,  many  years  have  past, 

But,  oh,  how  short  they've  been, 
Since,  darling,  you  were  but  a  girl, 
And  I  but  just  nineteen. 

We  loved  each  other,  darling,  then, 

Yea,  from  the  day  we  met, 
And  now,  though  we  are  growing  old, 
You  are  my  sweetheart  yet. 

Your  little  hands  you  placed  in  mine, 

Wliile  nestling  at  my  side, 
And  promised  me  that  you  would  be 

My  own  sweet  little  bride. 

Time  swiftly  fled,  and  we  were  wed, 

The  day  I'll  ne'er  forget, 
For  now,  though  we  are  growing  old, 

You  are  my  sweetheart  yet. 

With  faithful  hands  you've  done  your  part 

To  make  my  burden  light, 
Have  closer  clung  when  cares  oppressed 

And  sorrows  came  to  blight ; 
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So  now,  when  silvery  threads  I  see 

Amid  your  curls  of  jet, 
To  me  your  charms  they  but  enhance, 

You  are  my  sweetheart  yet. 

Though  faded  are  the  roses  now 
From  your  fair  damask  cheek, 

Where  little  dimples  used  to  romp 
And  play  at  hide  and  seek ; 

Though  time  has  dimmed  your  lovelit  eye, 

Thank  God,  this  is  my  tret, 
Let  come  what  will,  you  love  me  still, 

You  are  my  sweetheart  yet. 
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NATALITIA 

(Written  before  marriage,    to    my    wife,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
sixteenth  birthday.) 

Just  sixteen  years  have  passed  away 
Since  precious  Lizzie's  natal  day; 

Just  sixteen  years  since  Nature's  God 
Looked  down  from  His  abode  above 

Upon  this  dreary  mundane  sod 
And  saw  it  had  no  queen  of  love. 

Then  to  an  angel  by  His  side 
He  did  the  task  of  love  confide 

To  search  through  all  the  hosts  of  heaven 
And  find  the  brightest  seraph  there, 

That  she  might  to  the  earth  be  given 
To  reign  as  queen  of  all  the  fair. 

The  angel  then,  with  that  command, 
Flew  round  among  the  angel  band, 
And,  searching,  found  a  fairy  sprite, 

With  raven  curls  and  snowy  breast 
And  rosy  cheeks  and  eyes  of  light, 

Which  brighter  shone  than  all  the  rest. 
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And  as  no  fairer  could  be  found, 

Around  that  sprite  her  arms  she  wound, 
And,  spreading  forth  her  wings  of  white, 
Flew  swiftly  down  and  brought  to  earth 
That  little  queen — the  fairy  sprite, 
And  gave  to  her  terrestrial  birth. 

And  since  to  earth  this  queen  was  born, 
The  ranks  of  beauty  to  adorn^ 

With  every  year  more  fair  she's  grown, 
'Till  I  have  vowed  that  little  elf 

Shall  rule  but  one,  and  one  alone, 
And  I  shall  be  that  one  myself. 
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I'M  IN  LOVE  WITH  TWO  GIRLS 

I'm  in  love  with  two  girls— 

Now  isn't  that  queer? 
One's  a  little  brunette, 

The  other's  quite  fair ; 
They  both  are  so  pretty, 

So  sweet  and  so  dear, 
To  say  which  is  dearest, 

I  can't,  I  declare. 

But  of  this  I'm  assured — 

They  dearly  love  me ; 
Are  not  the  least  jealous 

Wherever  I  be ; 
I  know  they  are  constant 

And  true  in  their  love, 
And  ne'er  will  forsake  me 

Wherever  I  rove. 

There  are  others,  I  know, 

More  sweet — debonair, 
But  in  my  affection 

There's  none  to  compare 
With  these  little  ladies 

Of  whom  I'm  so  fond — 
My  black-eyed  brunette 

And  rosy-cheeked  blonde. 
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To  say  that  I  loved  them 

But  feebly  expressed 
How  deeply  abiding 

Their  place  in  my  breast ; 
And  the  wealth  of  the  world, 

In  diamonds  and  pearls, 
I  would  count  as  but  dross 

Compared  to  my  girls. 

And  there  is  another, 

Of  whom  I've  not  told, 
And  with  whom  I'm  in  love, 

As  much  as  of  old ; 
She's  the  queen  of  my  soul, 

The  charm  of  my  life — 
My  little  girl's  Mamma, 

My  own  precious  wife. 
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'TIS  THEN  I  THINK  OF  YOU 

When  mock-birds  chant  their  matin  lay, 

And  eastern  sky's  roseate  hue 
Proclaims  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

Tis  then — 'tis  then  I  think  of  you. 

And  when  at  noontide's  sultry  hour 

The  sky  is  one  ethereal  blue, 
And  I  have  sought  my  shady  bower, 

'Tis  then — 'tis  then  I  think  of  you. 

When  night  its  starry  robes  reveal, 
And  Heaven  sheds  its  glist'ning  dew ; 

When  silence  o'er  the  world  doth  steal ; 
'Tis  then — 'tis  then  I  think  of  you. 

And  when  in  sleep  I  chance  to  dream, 

And  dream  there's  naught  to  cheer  my  view, 

Then,  waking,  see  the  moon's  bright  beam, 
'Tis  then — 'tis  then  I  think  of  you. 

And  thus  my  joy  in  life  shall  be, 

Whilst  memory's  chain  holds  firm  and  true ; 
Altho'  thy  face  no  more  I  see, 

To  sweetly — sweetly  think  of  you. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  HEART 

'T  is  sweet  to  feel,  what'er  betide, 
When  friends  forsake  and  foes  deride, 
That  one  warm  heart  beats  for  me  still — 
One  heart  which  only  death  can  chill. 

When  somber  gloom  and  cares  oppress, 
And  bitter  griefs  my  soul  distress, 
'T  is  solace  sweet  to  feel  and  know 
That  faithful  heart  still  shares  my  woe. 

It  matters  not  what  fate  be  mine. 
What  star  of  destiny  may  shine, 
Give  fate  her  mood  to  frown  or  smile, 
That  heart  from  me  naught  can  beguile. 

For  when  griefs  bitter  cup  I've  quaffed, 
And  writhed  beneath  a  sland'rous  shaft, 
Or  by  ingratitude  been  stung, 
That  heart  to  me  hath  fondly  clung. 

And  when  upon  a  bed  of  pain 
Consuming  fevers  burned  my  brain, 
And  death  came  near — oh!  hideous  thing- 
That  mother  was  my  sheltering  wing. 


And  now  whate'er  be  fate's  decree 
Of  good  or  bad  in  store  for  me, 
I  reck  not,  but  let  come  what  will, 
Since  that  fond  heart  is  constant  still. 

And  when  I've  done  at  last  with  earth, 
Where  claimed  by  sorrow  from  my  birth, 
I  hope  to  see  Heaven's  portals  part 
And  rest  once  more  on  mother's  heart. 


'TILL  I  COME  BACK  AGAIN 

No,  I'll  not  forget  you,  darling, 

Though  roaming  far  away, 
Your  loving  smile  shall  light  my  path 

Wherever  I  may  stray ; 
And  every  loving  word  of  thine 

Shall  e'er  with  me  remain, 
And  banish  every  gloomy  thought 

Till  I  come  back  again. 

The  many  happy  days  with  you 

Were  all  too  quickly  passed, 
They  were  so  full  of  blissful  joy 

I  knew  they  could  not  last ; 
But  in  my  heart  a  star  of  hope 

Shines  not,  I  trust,  in  vain, 
And  by  its  light  I'll  steer  my  course 

Till  I  come  back  again. 
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In  lands  afar  beyond  the  sea 

My  fate  may  be  to  roam, 
And  weeks  and  months  and  years  may  pass 

Ere  I  turn  back  to  home ; 
But  thy  bright  face  in  memory  set 

Shall  never  dim  nor  wane, 
Or  lose  its  charm  to  light  my  soul 

Till  I  come  back  again. 

Tis  only  for  your  sake,  my  dear, 

That  I  must  leave  you  now, 
So  let  me  kiss  and  clear  away 

The  cloud  upon  your  brow; 
Then  with  your  blessing  let  me  go, 

Stern  fortune's  smile  to  gain, 
And  vow  once  more  you'll  constant  prove 

Till  I  come  back  again. 

Then  should  misfortune  overtake 

And  pall  me  with  dismay, 
This  thought  a  talisman  shall  be 

To  break  all  evil's  sway. 
It  is  your  promise  to  be  mine, 

Which  like  some  sweet  refrain 
Will  ever  echo  in  my  heart 

Till  I  come  back  again. 
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Now,  au  rcvoir,  but  not  farewell, 

With  one  last  kiss  of  love, 
To  be  a  seal  upon  the  vow 

That  you  will  constant  prove, 
And  that  no  other  loving  swain 

Shall  in  your  heart  obtain 
The  place  that  I  so  fondly  claim 

Till  I  come  back  again. 


A  DREAM  THAT  WAS  NOT  ALL  A 
DREAM 

Besides  my  sweet  darling's  grave  in  the  city  of 

the  dead, 
I  sat  until  the  sinking  sun's  last  ray  of  light 

had  fled ; 
And  all  alone  I  heeded  not  the  ebbing  of  the 

day, 
For  my  heart  was   in  the    grave,    and    my 

thoughts  were  far  away. 

One  by  one  the  little  stars  came  forth,  twinkling 
overhead, 

Until  the  whole  of  heaven  was  with  beauty 
overspread; 

The  moon  then,  like  a  silver  ship,  came  mount- 
ing up  above, 

And  floated  gently  onward,  as  if  moved  by 
hands  of  love. 
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Bright  flowers,   blooming   round   me,    lent   a 

sweetness  to  the  air, 
But  I  heeded  not  their  fragrance,  nor  noticed 

they  were  there; 
And  there  beside  the    grave,    while    silence 

reigned  supreme, 
O'ercome  at  last  by  weeping,  I  slept  and  had  a 

dream. 

I   saw  the  heavens   part — heard   a   sound  of 

thunder  loud, 
Then    saw   descending   earthward   a     shining 

silver  cloud ; 
And  reclining  on  that  cloud,  with  bright  angels 

by  her  side, 
I   recognized   my  darling,   my   sweet   angelic 

bride. 

And  as  the  cloud  came   slowly  down,   such 

music  filled  my  ears 
As  I  never,  never  heard  before  upon  this  vale 

of  tears ; 
And  when  it  came  to  where  I  was   it  seemed 

there  to  divide, 
And  my  sweet,  angelic  darling  was  sitting  by 

my  side. 
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Around  her  forehead  twined  a  wreath  of  softest 

glowing  light, 
And  the  raiment  that  she  wore  was  a  robe  of 

spotless  white; 
Halos  of  radiant  light  all  round  about  us  shone, 
And  the  music  of  her  voice  was  like  the  zith- 

ern's  sweetest  tone. 

She  told  me  of  a  place  above,  a  happy  spirit- 
land, 

Where  everything  is  beautiful,  majestical  and 
grand ; 

Where  the  God  of  nature  sits  on  a  glory  beam- 
ing throne, 

Where  life  is  life  eternal,  and  where  sorrow  is 
unknown. 

She  told  me  of  friends  and  kindred  all  dwell- 
ing there  above, 

And  from  each  she  brought  a  message  to  re- 
mind me  of  their  love ; 

Then  bidding  me  good-bye,  said  she'd  wait  me 
on  the  shore 

Of  that  bright  land  celestial  where  there's  part- 
ing never  more. 
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Then  on  that  cloud  I  saw  her  take  a  gentle, 
upward  flight 

And  watching  till  she  reached  the  sky,  she  van- 
ished from  my  sight ; 

And  tho'  I  know  'twas  but  a  dream,  a  delusion 
of  the  brain, 

I  cannot  yet  help  wishing  she  may  come  in 
dreams  again. 

TO  LIZZIE 

Thy  pretty  face, 

Thy  lovely  grace, 
And  all  thy  winsome  charms, 

With  cunning  art 

Allures  my  heart, 
And  all  my  hope  alarms. 

Thy  lovely  smiles, 

Thy  playful  wiles, 
And  thy  coquettish  airs, 

Entrance  my  eyes, 

Awake  my  sighs, 
And  fill  my  breast  with  cares. 

Thy  silvery  voice, 

Thy  words  so  choice, 
When  ringing  out  in  songs, 

Break  on  my  ear, 

So  sweetly,  dear, 
My  heart  their  joys  prolongs. 
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LINES  SENT  WITH  A  BOUQUET 

Go !  ye  sweet  and  gentle  flowers, 

To  her,  your  queen,   more   fair  than  ye. 
And  speak  with  your  celestial  powers, 

And  bid  her  kindly  think  of  me. 

With  your  fair  charms  entrance  her  eyes, 
And  bless  her  with  your  sweet  perfume; 

And  when  in  dreaming  sleep  she  lies, 
Keep  silent  vigils  in  her  room. 

And  if  by  dreams  disturbed  in  mind 
In  whispers  she  should  speak  of  me, 

Send  back  your  spirits  on  the  wind 
And  tell  me  what  her  dreamings  be. 

And,  oh,  what  rapture  'twill  impart, 
If  she  but  softly  breathe  my  name ; 

'Twill  cheer  my  poor,  despairing  heart, 
And  soothe  my  love's  consuming  flame. 

Yes,  go,  fair  messengers  so  pure, 

And  speak  with  all  your  emblems  true ; 

With  fragrant  charms  her  heart  assure 
That  I  my  sacred  vows  renew. 

And  if  she  but  interpret  right 

The  message  that  your  emblems  tell, 

'Twill  make  her  gentle  eyes  grow  bright, 
And  all  her  cruel  doubts  dispel. 
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SIX  AND  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO 

Since  six  and  thirty  years  ago 

What  changes  time  has  wrought ; 
Wild  roses  sweet  now  bud  and  blow 

Where  battles  then  were  fought. 
O'er  hardened  glebe  where  armies  trod 

The  plowman  drives  afield, 
In  peaceful  trust  and  faith  in  God 

For  bounteous  harvest-yield. 

The  tinkling  bell  of  gentle  flock 

Is  heard  on  grassy  plain 
Once  seared  and  torn  in  battle  shock, 

And  piled  with  human  slain, 
Whilst  pretty  homes  now  crown  the  hills 

Where  frowning  forts  then  stood, 
And  limpid  flows  the  purling  rills 

Once  red  with  patriot's  blood. 

The  wild  and  frenzied  hate  of  men, 

Thank  God,  is  changed  to  love. 
And  now,  instead  of  battle  din, 

The  voice  of  cooing  dove 
Floats  softly  on  the  summer  breeze 

In  cadence  sweet  and  clear, 
And  lulls  the  warrior  now  at  ease 

At  home  with  loved  ones  dear. 
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Grim  blackened  ruins  that  whilom  stood 

In  paths  where  armies  led, 
With  lighted   torch,   through  fields   of  blood, 

Are  gone,  and  now  instead, 
With  joy,  behold,  in  grandeur  sprung 

From  out  those  rueful  fires 
A  newer  South,  whose  rapt'rous  tongue 

A  newer  song  inspires. 

She  sings  of  re-united  land, 

Where  hearts  and  hands  unite ; 
She  sings  with  joy  of  union  grand, 

Of  happy  homes  so  bright 
With  love  and  peace  and  plenty  blest 

Where  hangs  the  rusting  blade, 
That  erstwhile  flashed  on  battle  crest 

When  war  this  land  dismayed. 

But  whilst  she  sings,  remembers  still 

The  South  of  auld  lang  syne, 
That  dear  old  South  whose  memories  thrill 

This  poor  old  heart  of  mine ; 
For  never  once  can  I  forget 

The  glory  and  the  pride 
WThich,  hallowed,  lingers  round  her  yet, 

Till  I  in  death  abide. 
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No  wail  of  woe  or  hate  or  spite 

Discordant  mars  the  strain, 
Her  cause  we  know  was  just  and  right, 

'Twas  freedom  to  maintain ; 
And  though  by  whelming  odds  oppressed 

Her  flag  from  her  was  torn> 
Before  the  world  it  stands  confessed 

The  purest  ever  borne. 

And  though  it  never  floats  again, 

Though  never  more  unfurled, 
Its  story  true  without  a  stain 

Will  glorify  the  world. 
For  those  who  bore  that  banner  bright 

Through  seas  of  gore  and  flame 
A  record  left  on  glory's  height 

Of  never  dying  fame. 

And  whilst  the  cycling  whirl  of  time 

Unceasing,  onward  rolls, 
The  record  of  their  deeds  sublime 

Beneath  its  sacred  folds 
Will,  brightening  with  the  lapse  of  years, 

In  brighter  brilliance  flame, 
Till  every  orb  in  astral  spheres 

Shall  see  and  pale  with  shame. 
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SOME  DAY 

Some  day,  I  know,  but  know  not  when, 
My  pulsing  heart  will  cease  to  beat, 

My  weary  hands  will  cease  their  toil ; 
The  quick  step  of  my  hurrying  feet 

Will  no  more  echo  in  my  home, 

Nor  loved  ones  list  to  hear  me  come. 

Some  day,  I  know,  but  know  not  when, 
The  sombre  hearse  will  reach  my  door, 

And  friends  with  muffled  tread  will  come, 
Whom  I,  alas !  shall  see  no  more, 

And  bear  me  off  to  sodden  tomb, 

And  leave  me  there  in  silent  gloom. 

Some  day  my  loved  ones,  left  behind, 
Will  come  to  where  in  death  I  sleep, 

And,  placing  flowers  upon  my  grave, 
Will  linger  there  awhile  to  weep — 

And  breathe  for  me  a  silent  prayer, 

But  I  shall  never  know  them  there. 

Some  day,  I  know,  oh !  sad  the  thought ! 

My  friends  and  loved  ones,  too,  will  be 
All  cold  and  pulseless  in  their  tombs, 

And  none  on  earth  remembering  me 
Will  ever  speak  or  hear  my  name, 
For  I  must  die  unknown  to  fame. 
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Some  day  the  stones  that  mark  my  grave, 
That  tell  my  date  of  death  and  birth 

Will,  too,  have  crumbled  into  dust, 
And  not  a  vestige  here  on  earth 

Will  then  be  left  to  tell  the  tale 

That  e'er  I  crossed  life's  troubled  vale. 

But  far  beyond  each  trembling  star, 
Now  twinkling  in  the  heavenly  dome, 

My  soul,  released  from  earthly  woes, 
Shall  mount  to  my  eternal  home, 

Where  I  shall  join  the  Heavenly  choir, 

And  sing  the  praise  of  my  Messiah. 
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Elizabeth  Lewis  Powers,  Aged  16 
Beloved  Wife  of  Author 

LOVE* 

(An  Acrostic) 

Love,    oh;    thou    heart-consuming   flame, 
Inspired  not  by  wealth  or  fame, 
Zest  of  every  noble  claim, 
Zealous  in  thy  boundless  aim, 
Inspiration  taught  thy  name, 
Eternal  gods  thy  wealth  proclaim. 

Purest  type  from  Heaven's  mold, 
On  maiden's  lips  thou  art  extolled; 
Wisdom  too  thy  precepts  fold, 
Evinced  through  life's  endearing  hold, 
Rejected  not  by  young  or  old — 
Sure  all  thy  strength  was  never  told. 


HOME 

Home,  Love,  Mother,  Wife:  these  are  the 
four  aces  in  the  deck  of  human  language, 
which,  if  discarded,  would  bankrupt  the  vocab- 
ulary of  the  world.  And  the  first  of  these  four 
is  Home :  even  as  Alcyone  is  the  one  bright  sun 
in  the  Pleiades  around  which  all  the  constel- 
lations of  suns,  worlds  and  moons  of  the  entire 
planetary  universe  revolve,  so  is  Home  the  one 
bright  star  of  all  names  around  which  every 
other  word  and  name  with  glory  fraught,  must 
ever  clustering  shine. 

Without  Home,  true  love  would  be  unknown 
and  there  would  be  no  place  for  mother  or 
wife  to  hallow,  glorify  and  adorn  with  her  pres- 
ence, and  make  sacred  for  man's  abode. 

Home  is  the  great  center  column  that  sup- 
ports the  mighty  dome  of  civilization.  It  is 
the  one  spot  of  the  world  from  whence  all  men 
measure  distance  and  direction  of  all  other 
places  on  earth. 

It  is  the  only  temple  ordained  of  God  where- 
in man  may  undisturbed,  nurture  his  nobility 
of  soul,  enjoy  the  majesty  .of  his  manhood,  and 
exercise  in  full  the^  magtt&nimity  oi  his  love, 
kindness  and  fidelity.  It  is  the  sacred  altar 
from  whence* jill  men  derive  their  first  inspira- 
tions of  -traith,  tolerance;  and  virtue,,  and  learn 
to  reverence  God  and* respect  woman. 
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And  every  home  on  earth,  "Be  is  ever  so 
humble,"  if  hallowed  by  faith,  love,  constancy 
and  peace,  is  a  holy  shrine  so  blest  of  God  that 
angels  might  come  to  worship  there,  and  every 
such  home  is  more  sacred  to  God  than  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  the 
Pagoda  at  Canton,  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome, 
Westminster  at  London,  or  any  other  sanctu- 
ary which  the  genius  of  architect  and  skill  of 
artisan  has  ever  erected. 

I  once  saw  a  picture  portraying  the  "Dawn 
of  Civilization."  It  was  a  picture  of  a  prime- 
val forest,  in  the  perspective  of  which  was  a 
large  tree  and  in  the  boughs  was  a  primeval 
woman  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  crouching 
with  fear;  midway  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
was  a  large  hairy  man,  holding  on  with  his 
left  arm,  while  in  his  strong  right  hand  was 
held  menacingly  a  great  defensive  club;  near 
the  base  of  the  tree  was  a  crouching  lion  in  the 
attitude  of  making  an  attack.  And  as  I  looked 
upon  the  picture  of  that  wild  man  protecting  his 
wife  and  child  I  thought  of  that  man's  home 
and  said  to  myself,  "I  would  rather  be  a  wild 
man  like  him  and  live  in  a  cave  with  a  bed  of 
straw  with  some  one  to  love  and  to  love  me, 
than  be  the  most  fortune-favored  bachelor  that 
ever  lived  unloved,  and  died  unmourned  since 
man's  advent  on  earth/" 
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Yes,  give  me  a  Home  wherever  it  be, 
On  mountain  side  or  down  by  the  sea, 
A  palace  grand  or  a  hut  of  clay: 
Be  where  it  will,  be  what  it  may, 
If  hallowed  by  a  woman's  tread 
From  out  whose  genial  soul  is  shed 
The  gentle  warmth  and  loving  light 
To  make  that  hut  or  palace  bright. 
For  greater  boon  no  man  should  plead 
To  Heaven  for  his  earthly  meed. 
And  if  children  too,  be  also  given 
'Twill  be  a  vestibule  of  Heaven. 

Yes,  Home,  sweet  Home!  What  magic  in 
that  one  sweet  word  with  which  to  bring  back 
the  joyous  recollections  of  childhood's  happy 
days,  to  recall  the  hopes,  aspirations  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  young  man's  fitful,  fleeting  years. 

Yes,  Home,  sweet  Home !  A  haven  of  fidel- 
ity, love  and  joy;  an  asylum  of  plenty,  peace 
and  contentment ;  a  fortress  against  the  temp- 
tations, trials  and  tumults  of  the  outer  world; 
a  place  where  the  man  of  business  or  the  labor- 
ing man,  may  come  at  the  close  of  day,  tho' 
bruised  and  tired  with  the  conflicts  of  his  day's 
battle  for  existence,  and  find  sweet  rest,  repose 
and  comfort. 

A  place  where  the  old  man  wThose  frame  has 
been  bent  with  toil  and  time,  whose  mission  in 
life  has  been  compassed,  may  sit  in  peace  be- 
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neath  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  to  doze  and 
dream  of  years  gone  by,  till  he  shall  hear  the 
angels'  whispered  call,  and  drawing  his  robes 
about  his  chilling  form  drop  into  that  peaceful 
sleep  that  knows  no  dreaming,  till  the  angels' 
call  shall  awaken  him  in  that  supreme  supernal 
Home,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  on  high 
with  all  the  blest  of  earth  who  die. 
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SINCE  YOU  WENT  AWAY 

Time  seems  to  drag  along  more  weary 

Since  you  went  away, 
And  every  day  of  life  is  dreary 

Since  you  went  away ; 
I  feel  indeed  I'm  growing  older, 
My  very  blood  flows  slow  and  colder, 
And  heavier  are  the  cares  I  shoulder, 

Since  you  went  away. 

My  gray  locks  are  growing  thinner 

Since  you  went  away, 
And  my  eyes  are  growing  dimmer 

Since  you  went  away ; 
I  have  less  and  less  of  gladness 
But  ever  more  and  more  of  sadness, 
And  I'm  gloomy  unto  madness 

Since  you  went  away. 

This  old  town  seems  less  active 

Since  you  went  away, 
And  our  home  is  less  attractive 

Since  you  went  away ; 
Time's  pendulum  swings  slower, 
Life's  cloud  of  care  floats  lower, 
Like  a  boat  without  a  rower, 

Since  you  went  away. 
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Neighbors'  children  seem  to  shun  us 

Since  you  went  away, 
As  if  plagues  had  come  upon  us 

Since  you  went  away ; 
Spiders  now  are  spinning  thread 
In  the  room  where  you  were  wed, 
Wherein  no  one  cares  to  tread, 

Since  you  went  away. 

Yes,  our  home  indeed  is  lonely 

Since  you  went  away, 
And  I'm  thinking  of  you  only 

Since  you  went  away ; 
Humboldt  street  is  sad  without  you, 
Tho'  old  friends  still  ask  about  you, 
And  none  ever  seem  to  doubt  you, 

Since  you  went  away. 

But  I  and  your  dear  old  mother 

Since  you  went  away, 
Strive  our  best  our  cares  to  smother 

Since  you  went  away ; 
But  with  coming  of  the  twilight, 
Sad  forebodings  come  to  blight, 
And  our  dropping  tears  unite, 

Since  you  went  away. 
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But  to  quell  the  thoughts  that  bother 

Since  you  went  away, 
We  realize  you're  with  another 

Who  your  trust  will  ne'er  betray; 
But  will  do  his  best  to  please, 
And  will  give  you  love  and  ease, 
Tho'  you're  with   the    "darned   Chinese" 

So  far,  far  away. 
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WAITING  AND  LONGING 

How  long  seem  the  days,  and  what  ages  the 

weeks, 
Since,  darling,  my  lips  I  last  pressed  to  thy 

cheeks ; 
And  oh !  with  what  longing,  what  anguish'  and 

pain, 
I  wait  for  the  day  when  I'll  see  thee  again. 

The  nights  are  so  long,  so  lonely  without  thee ; 
My  thoughts  and  my  dreams   are  ever  about 

thee; 
Sleep  woos  not  my  lids,  tho'  tired  and  weary, 
Life  is  a  burden,  existence  is  dreary. 

In  bright  gilded  halls  of  pleasure's  resort, 
Where  the  joyous  and  gay  with   companions 

consort ; 
The  laughter  there  heard  and  all  that  I  see, 
O'erwhelms  me  with  sadness  and  longings  for 

thee. 

On  the  streets  when  I  stroll  and  join  with  the 

throng 
Of  multitudes  rushing,  hurrying  along, 
All  aimless  I  wander  on  no  mission  bent, 
And  naught  that  I  find  can  bring  me  content. 
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Oh,  what  in  this  life  is  worth  living  for  me 
When  thy  face  and  thy  form  no  longer  I  see? 
No  music  can  soothe  me,  no  pleasure  delight; 
When  thou  art  not  near  me  my  life  is  a  blight. 
Then  fly  ye  winged  hours  and  hasten  the  day 
That  shall  bring  me  surcease  from  my  longing 

dismay; 
When  the  sunshine  of  love,  the  smiles  of  my 

wife 
Shall  banish  the  gloom  now  darkening  my  life. 


INFELICE 

I  sometimes  wake  in  the  night  time, 
And  visions  come  crowding  my  brain, 

Which  burden  my  soul  with  sadness, 
And  which  I  resist  but  in  vain. 

The  path  of  my  life's  long  journey 
A  trail  through  a  desert  appears, 

Where  thorns,  the  stones  and  the  thistles 
Are  bathed  in  my  blood  and  my  tears. 

All  along  are  the  wrecks  and  ruins 
Of  my  prospects  gone  to  decay, 

Of  idols  I've  loved  and  cherished, 
All  broken  and  left  by  the  way. 
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But  then,   through   my  tear-dimmed  visic 
That  path  trending  upward  I  see, 

To  a  home  of  rest  and  pleasure, 

Where  loved  ones  are  waiting  for  me. 

So  gathering  my  remnants  of  faith, 
And  hugging  them  close  to  my  breast, 

As  beggars  draw  closer  their  rags 
When  by  cold  and  hunger  oppressed, 

I  look  no  longer  behind  me, 

But  my  gaze  still  upward  I  bend, 

Heedless  of  what  I  encounter, 
Resolved  to  push  on  to  the  end. 

TO  ONE  OVER  THE  SEAS 

Time's  withering  blight  is  plainly  seen 

Upon  your  dear  old  mother  now, 
The  once  jet  curls  are  almost  white 

Which  droop  upon  her  furrowed  brow ; 
Her  lovelit  eyes  have  lost  their  glow 

The  rosy  bloom  has  left  her  cheek, 
Her  once  sprite  steps  are  getting  slow 

Her  gentle  voice  is  growing  weak. 
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And  yet  withal,  her  gentle  heart 

A  font  of  love  yet  overflows, 
Her  hands  long  trained  to  mercy's  calls 

No  change  of  time  yet  seeming  knows ; 
Her  tongue  to  gentle  words  subdued 

In  kindly  tones  is  still  the  same, 
Her  soul  like  drifting  snow  is  pure 

As  whence  from  Heaven  first  it  came. 

No  blighting  cares  have  seared  her  heart 

Nor  hardships  changed  her  gentle  mien, 
Of  sorrows  she  has  had  her  part 

But  on  her  face  no  trace  is  seen ; 
With  faith  in  God  to  duty  true 

O'er  life's  long,  hard  and  rugged  road 
She  has  walked  with  smiles  serene, 

Her  cares  and  griefs  a  heavy  load. 

But  nearing  now  her  journey's  end, 

She  seems  to  me  an  angel  queen, 
More  lovely,  sweet,  more  fair  and  dear 

Than  she  before  has  ever  been ; 
And  oh !  I  pray,  sincerely  pray, 

That  she  may  never  leave  my  side 
Till  God  is  pleased  to  call  us  both 

To  dwell  beyond  the  Great  Divide. 
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But  till  that  day,  let  come  what  may, 

I'll  bravely  face  all  frowns  of  fate 
And  with  her  hand  clasped  firm  in  mine 

I'll  scorn  all  cares  that  on  me  wait ; 
And  in  content  abiding  time 

Discarding  thoughts  of  future  woe, 
I'll  face  my  lot  whate'er  it  be, 

No  matter  how  the  world  may  go. 

And  when  they  see  me  take  my  seat 

With  your  dear  mother  by  my  side, 
Let  off  the  brake  and  toot  the  horn 

And  bounding  upward  swiftly  glide — 
Will  wish  they  too,  had  aeroplanes, 

Instead  of  falling  parachute 
So  they  like  we  might  upward  fly 

And  would  not  have  to  shoot  the  chute. 

But  don't  imagine,  Irma  dear, 

When  you  read  these  wretched  rhymes, 
That  your  old  mother  dear  and  I 

Are  about  to  hark  to  other  climes, 
For  we  are  here  in  first  rate  health 

Without  a  care,  an  ache  or  pain — 
Except  a  longing  in  our  hearts 

To  see  you  and  Allen  home  again. 
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WAITING  AT  THE  RIVER* 

"Lord,  how  long  shall  I  have  to  wait 

Before  I  cross  the  river?" 
I  long  to  reach  that  other  shore, 

Where  I  can  rest  forever. 
My  journey,  Lord,  has  been  so  long, 

Life's  wilderness  so  dreary; 
My  burden's  been  so  hard  to  bear; 

My  soul  is  faint  and  weary. 

Then  haste,  O  Lord,  to   speak  the  word, 

And  bid  my  waiting  cease, 
I  fain  would  leave  this  dreary  shore, 

And  reach  the  land  of  peace. 
Whilst  here  I  wait,  O  Lord,  I  bear 

Most  poignant  griefs  and  pain, 
My  weary  soul  now  turns  to  thee, 

And  pleads  that  land  to  gain. 

Tis  dark  and  chilly  on  this  shore, 

But  over  the  stream  I  see 
The  sun  still  shining  warm  and  bright, 

W7here  loved  ones  wait  for  me. 
My  heart,  O  Lord,  has  long  been  there, 

With  all  I  love  the  best ; 
Oh,  send  thy  angels,  precious  Lord, 

And  lead  me  to  my  rest. 


*Almost  the  last  words  of  my  aged  father,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  H. 
Dozier,  while  on  his  dying  bed,  were:  "Oh,  Lord,  how  long  shall  I 
have  to  wait  before  I  cross  the  river?" 
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My  father's  face  I  long  to  see, 

My  saintly  mother's,  too, 
And  many  children  gone  before, 

O  Lord,  are  there  with  you. 
Do,  precious  Saviour,  haste  to  speak, 

And  bid  me  now  to  come, 
And  join  the  bright  celestial  band 

In  my  eternal  home. 
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DIALECT 


I  THINK  I  THUNK  A  LIE 

I  used  to  think  when  I  was  young, 

And  my  heart  was  free  from  guile, 
That  there  was  grief  in  every  tear 

And  joy  in  every  smile; 
That  friendship  was  not  all  a  cheat 

And  love  could  never  die, 
But  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

I  used  to  think  about  myself, 

And  think  that  I  would  be 
A  Governor  or  a  President, 

Or  a  General  like  Lee ; 
But  I  have  waited  long  in  vain, 

Whilst  years  rolled  slowly  by, 
And,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

I  used  to  think  the  ladies  were 

All  sweetnesses  combined, 
That  they  were  all  God's  last  and  best 

Of  perfectness  refined ; 
That  they  were  not  half  pads   and  paint, 

But  angels  from  on  high, 
But,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 
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The  preachers,  too,  I  used  to  think, 

Were  not  like  other  men, 
And  were  not  tempted  of  the  flesh, 

And  could  not,  therefore,  sin ; 
But  since  I've  traveled  round  a  bit 

I've  watched  them  on  the  sly, 
And,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

The  honest  tiller  of  the  soil, 

When  marketing  his  crop, 
Takes  pains  to  put  the  ripe  and  best 

Always  upon  the  top ; 
I  used  to  think  those  honest  men 

Would  never  cheat  nor  try, 
But  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

The  editors,  a  lordly  set 

Who  live  on  milk  and  honey 
They've  nothing  else  on  earth  to  do 

But  write  and  rake  in  money ; 
Leastwise  that  way  I  used  to  think, 

But  now  it  makes  me  cry, 
To  think  about  the  way  I  thunk, 

And  how  I  thunk  a  lie. 
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What  noble  men  the  doctors  are ! 

I  used  to  think  they  came 
From  Heaven  or  some  heavenly  land 

And  worked  for  love  and  fame; 
That  they  could  cure  all  human  ills, 

And  never  let  us  die, 
But,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

The  lawyers,  too,  I  used  to  think — 

Oh,  God  forgive  the  thought — 
That  their  convictions  of  the  right 

Could  not  by  knaves  be  bought ; 
That  they  would  not  a  client  rob, 

Or  "sell'  him  on  the  sly, 
But,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

The  dry-goods  men  are  honest,  too, 

They'll  swear  they  sell  at  cost, 
I  used  to  think  they  told  the  truth, 

And  all  their  profits  lost ; 
I  thought  a  yard  was  full  three  feet, 

Don't  ask  my  reasons  why, 
But,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 
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The  hotel  clerk,  I  used  to  think, 

Would  try  to  be  polite, 
Would  answer  questions  put  to  him, 

And  treat  a  stranger  right ; 
And  rather  than  he'd  play  the  ass 

That  he  would  sooner  die, 
But,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

The  Democrats,  I  used  to  think, 

If  once  they  got  the  floor, 
Would  turn  the  dirty  rascals  out, 

And  kick  'em  from  the  door, 
That  they  would  stop  the  tariff  steal 

That  piles  the  surplus  high, 
But,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

And  then  I  thought  that  Harrison, 

Who  took  old  Grover's  shoes, 
Would  have  the  backbone  and  the  grit 

To  give  us  all  our  dues ; 
But  tariff  laws  and  pension  frauds 

Still  make  the  nation  sigh 
And  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 
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I  used  to  think  elections  were 

The  public  will  to  voice 
And  not  a  thimble-rigging  game 

To  give  the  cliques  their  choice ; 
That  patriotism  played  its  part 

Tho'  stills  were  never  dry, 
But,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

I  used  to  think  that  public  schools 

Would  fill  a  long-felt  need, 
By  teaching  all  our  boys  and  girls 

To  write  and  spell  and  read ; 
But  now  red  tape  and  rottenness 

Is  everywhere  the  cry; 
And,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

The  niggers,  too,  I  used  to  think, 

If  once  they  were  set  free, 
Would  make  good,  honest  citizens, 

Like  white  folks  used  to  be; 
But  they  have  wandered  far  from  grace, 

The  chickens  still  roost  high, 
And,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 
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I  used  to  think  the  town  police, 

With  all  his  blue  and  brass, 
Would  never  sleep  upon  his  post, 

Nor  let  a  criminal  pass ; 
That  on  "blind  tigers"  they  would  keep 

An  ever  watchful  eye, 
But,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

Our  prison  house,  I  used  to  think, 

A  model  kind  of  jail, 
That  they  who'd  try  its  walls  to  break 

Would  most  assuredly  fail ; 
That  guardsmen  there  to  duty  sworn 

Would  ne'er  let  prisoners  fly, 
But,  thinking  now  of  what  I  thunk, 

I  think  I  thunk  a  lie. 

I  used  to  think  the  poor  Chinee 

Was  worse  than  "Melican  man" — 
That  we  should  missionaries  send 

With  civilization's  plan; 
But  thinking  now  of  late  events 

Beneath  our  Southern  sky, 
I  rather  think  that  what  I  thunk 

Was  "wusser"  than  a  lie. 
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KICKERS 

Some  folks  are  born  fer  kickin', 

An'  seem  tu  kick  fer  fun ; 
Dey'll  kick  er  man  fer  standin'  still, 

Den  kick  if  he  should  run. 

Dey'll  kick  at  ebrything  dat's  good, 

An'  kick  at  what  is  bad; 
Dey'll  kick  er  man  fer  havin'  fun, 

Den  kick  if  he  gits  mad. 

Dey  kick  in  winter's  ca'se  its  cold, 

In  summer  'ca'se  its  hot; 
Dey  kick  at  things  dey  never  knew, 

And  kick  at  things  forgot. 

Yer  can  allers  find  dese  kickers 

At  ebry  place  yer  go ; 
Yer'll  find  dem  in  de  meetin'  house 

An'  find  dem  at  de  show. 

Dey  is  sometimes  in  de  pulpit, 

An'  sometimes  in  de  pew ; 
But  yer'll  allers  find  em  kickin' 

At  ebrything  yer  do. 
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Yer  will  find  'em  'bout  de  hotels, 
An'  in  de  railroad  trains ; 

But  yer'll  never  find  er  kicker 
Who's  overstock'd  wid  brains. 

An'  yer'll  notice  by  obsarvin' 

A  mighty  sartin  rule, 
Dat  de  loudest  talkin'  kicker 

Am  de  shabbiest  little  fool. 

An'  you  who's  fond  ob  smokin' 
May  put  dis  in  yer  pipe, 

Dat  er  kicker  am  er  greener 
Who's  seldom  ober-ripe. 

Fer  ebrything  but  kickin' 
And  fer  actin'  ob  de  fool, 

An'  is  much  more  like  er  donkey 
Dan  er  hoss  is  like  er  mule. 

An'  yer  cannot  help  concluding 
If  yer  watch  dese  kickers  right, 

Dat  dey's  er  breed  ob  donkeys 
Wid  er  gall  dat's  out  ob  sight. 

An'  yer'll  also  find  by  watchin' 

Anudder  rule  ter  fit, 
Dat  kickers  am  too  cowardly 

Ter  face  er  man  ob  grit. 
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An'  now  befo'  concludin' 
Ob  what  I'se  had  ter  say, 

I  wants  ter  tell  de  critics 

Just  ter  bray  an'  kick  er  way 

At  anything  dey  may  dislike 
Ob  what  dese  lines  contains, 

Fer  dey  wasn't  writ  ter  fertilize 
Dere  unproductive  brains. 

An'  I  don't  care  one  fiddlestick 
For  what  all  kickers  say, 

I've  got  my  pay  fer  writing  it, 
So  let  'em  kick  and  bray. 
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THE  CRANK 

Let  poets  sing  of  priest  or  king, 

And  prate  of  warriors  great, 
Or  praise  in  verse  the  men  who  curse 

Our  land  in  halls  of  state, 
No  little  lord  nor  man  of  sword, 

Nor  statesman  need  me  thank ; 
My  muse  I'll  ask  a  nobler  task — 

To  sing  of  the  humble  crank. 

First  in  the  fight  for  all  that's  right 

A  trenchant  sword  he  wields, 
And  undismayed  his  flashing  blade 

Leads  on  to  glorious  fields ; 
Altho'  unknown  he  toils  alone, 

Without  reward  or  thank, 
Of  blessings  rare  our  greatest  are 

First  from  some  humble  crank. 

Galileo  was,  well  we  know, 

A  star-crazed  crank  at  best, 
Tho'  first  he  found  this  earth  was  round, 

And  thus  his  millions  blest. 
Columbus,  too,  the  brave  and  true, 

Colossal  crank  was  he, 
Was  first  in  mind  a  world  to  find 

Which  lay  beyond  the  sea. 
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Old  Harvey,  too,  with  genius  true, 

Whose  crank-won  inspiration 
Discerned  the  course  from  cardie  source 

Of  sanguine  circulation. 
And  Jenner  great,  let's  not  forget, 

Who  taught  us  vaccination, 
Was  but  a  crank  of  highest  rank 

Who  blessed  our  whole  creation. 

But  should  I  name  each  crank  of  fame 

And  tell  of  all  they've  done, 
A  story  bright  I  would  indite 

Of  all  earth's  victories  won. 
Then  here's  to  cranks,  aliens  or  Yanks, 

No  matter  what  their  birth — 
To  them  I'll  sing  with  honest  ring, 

They  are  the  gods  of  earth. 
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DON'T  IT  SORTER  LOOK  THAT  WAY? 

When  you  see  a  fancy  feller 

Loafing  'round  upon  the  streets, 
Allers  smoking  cigarettes, 

And  hobnobbin'  with  dead-beats, 
While  his  mother  does  his  washing, 

For  which  he  doesn't  pay, 
You  would  take  him  for  a  dude — 

Don't  it  sorter  look  that  way? 

An'  when  he  gets  ter  fishin' 

Or  keeps  a  pinter  dog 
He  can  tell  a  lie  as  easy 

As  f allin'  off  a  log ; 
Or  if  he  doesn't  fabricate, 

His  imagination's  play 
Er  'mounts  ter  'bout  the  same — 

Don't  it  sorter  look  that  way? 

An'  when  you  go  to  meetin', 

An'  set  down  in  er  pew, 
An'  er  gal  with  monster  hat 

Shuts  the  preacher  out  from  view, 
Don't  you  feel  more  like  cussin' 

Than  you  do  to  kneel  and  pray? 
Now  really,  if  you  don't, 

Don't  you  sorter  feel  that  way? 
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An'  when  'lection  time's  approachin' 

An'  er  feller  comes  er  round 
Er  bowin'  an'  er  scrapin', 

An'  er  talkin'  so  profoun' 
Uv  the  "conflicts  of  opinion," 

An'  the  "crisis  uv  the  day," 
He's  er  hankerin'  fer  office — 

Don't  it  sorter  look  that  way? 

An'  I  needn't  ter  remind  you 

That  the  time  has  got  here  when 
The  finances  uv  er  man 

Hides  er  mighty  heap  uv  sin ; 
For  if  he's  got  the  ducats 

He  can  kill  and  he  can  slay, 
An'  the  jury  will  excuse  him — 

Don't  it  sorter  look  that  way? 

But  should  you  hear  a  lawyer 

Runnin'  other  lawyers  down, 
An'  er  wearing  of  er  swagger, 

As  if  he  run  the  town 
You  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar 

He's  a  jackleg  every  way, 
Or  er  petifoggin'  shyster — 

Don't  it  sorter  look  that  way? 
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An'  when  you  hear  a  feller, 

As  yer  can  most  any  time, 
Abusin'  some  po'  doctor, 

An'  accusin'  him  of  crime, 
You  may  swear  he  owes  fur  physic 

An'  don't  intend  ter  pay, 
For  it  allers  seems  ter  happen 

That  it's  sorter  that  er  way. 

An'  the  man  that  reads  er  paper 

Fur  er  year  er  even  more, 
An'  writes  ter  stop  its  comin' 

Thout  settlin'  up  his  score, 
He's  er  dead  beat  an'  er  scoundrel 

Who  means  ter  beat  his  way, 
An'  the  devil's  gwine  ter  get  him- 

Don't  it  sorter  look  that  way? 


THE  DUDE 

There's  a  fellow  in  this  city, 

And  I  guess  you  know  him  well, 
But  if  not  'tis  no  pity, 

For  he's  but  a  fancy  swell, 
Who  only  lives  for  pleasure, 

A  life  of  ease  and  rest, 
And  of  all  his  mammy's  children, 

He  loves  himself  the  best. 
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You'll  find  him  at  the  races, 

The  party  and  soiree, 
And  in  the  ladies'  faces 

He  fondly  looks  to  see 
A  smiling  recognition 

Of  his  form  so  finely  drest, 
For  of  all  his  mammy's  children, 

He  loves  himself  the  best. 

He  drives  the  finest  horses 

And  dances  with  much  grace, 
Tho'  in  his  weazen  features 

The  monkey  you  can  trace. 
He's  a  four-ply  base-ball  critic, 

At  billiards  plays  with  zest, 
And  of  all  his  mammy's  children, 

He  loves  himself  the  best. 

But  at  the  ball  and  picnic 

This  la  da  da  young  dude 
Gets  in  his  finest  antics, 

His  monkey  actions  rude; 
A  crank  he  is  on  waltzing 

With  a  dudine  on  his  breast, 
For  of  all  his  mammy's  children, 

He  loves  himself  the  best. 
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I  guess  the  God  who  made  him 

Must  have  made  him  for  a  cause. 
But  really  I'm  too  shallow 

To  imagine  what  it  was ; 
His  head  I  know  is  empty, 

No  virtue  fills  his  breast, 
But  of  all  his  mammy's  children, 

He  loves  himself  the  best. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Chrismus  is  er  comin'  an'  almos'  here, 

But  dere  won't  be  no  Chrismus   in  my  home 

dis  yere; 
All  our  chilluns  now  is  married  an'  all  is  gone 

er  way, 
Only  my  ole  'oman  now  is  lef  wid  me  to  stay, 
An'  bof  uv  us  is  gettin'  ole  an'   feebler  all  de 

time; 
De  ringin'  bells  we  think  uv  now,  is  not  er 

Chrismus  chime — 
But  de  slow  and  solemn  tollin'  uv  de  ole  church 

bell, 
Dat  sometime  bery  soon  will  be  ringin'  uv  er 

knell 
Fer  me  or  my  ole  'oman,  I  don't  know  which 

one  fust, 
But  we's  bof  just  here  er  watin'  on  de  Lord  in 


whom  we  trust, 
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An'  de  one  dat's  left  behind  will  follow  soon  I 

know, 
Fer  we  can't  lib  disunited,  now  dat  is  true  and 

sho'. 
An'  when  our  troubles  all  is  ended,  de  Chris- 

mus  dat  is  best 
Will  be  when  we  shall  meet  er  'gin  in  er  land  uv 

endless  res'. 
Yes,  Chrismus  is  er  comin',  all  de  signs  is  mity 

fair, 
I  kin  feel  it  in  my  bones,  I  can  smell  it  in  de 

air; 
Everybody  now  so  jolly,  every  bizness  all  er 

hum, 
Fokes  crowdin'  in  de  stores  like  bees  widin  er 

gum, 
All  de  women  gittin'  busy  wid  cookin'  cake  an' 

.  Pie> 
Chickens  gittin'  nervous  and  roostin'  mity  high, 

Preachers  out  a  callin'  all  around  de  neighbor- 
hood, 

Everybody  smilin'  an'  f eelin'  kinder  good ; 

Chilluns  almos'  crazy  keep  er  teasin'  Mas  and 
Pas 

Er  thousan'  questions  askin'  'bout  ole  Santa 
Claus ; 

Roosters  mity  wise  stay  er  wake  all  nite  to 
crow, 

Knows  dat  Chrismus  is  er  comin'  an'  wants  to 
let  us  know : 
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Yes,  dese  neber  failin'  signs  makes  it  mity 
plain  to  me 

Dat  Chrismus  is  er  comin  wid  er  reg'lar  Jubilee. 

An'  I  really  ain't  much  sorry ;  in  fact,  I'm  sor- 
ter glad, 

Fer  since  I  cum  to  think,  my  condition  ain't  so 
bad: 

I'se  got  er  lot  uv  'taters,  gittin'  sweeter  ebery 

Er  cow  dat's  givin'  milk  an'  er  lot  full  uv  hay ; 
An'  I's  got  er  lot  uv  chickens,  an'  lard  to  fry 

'em  in, 
An'  a  half  a  dozen  shotes  er  f  attin'  in  de  pen ; 
I  owns  de  house  I  lib  in  an'  I  don't  owe  a  cent, 
Not  like  dem  common  niggers  what  has  ter  pay 

dere  rent; 
I's  an  honest  cullud  gentleman,  dat's  just  what 

I  am, 
Er  good  tax  payin'  citizen  uv  de  State  uv 

Alabam'. 
An'  I  ain't  just  ready  yet  to  jine  de  angel  band, 
Wid  er  crown  upon  my  forehead  an'  er  harp 

widin  my  hand ; 
I  think  I  rudder  stay  right  here,  in  my  little 

cabin  home, 
Whar  I  gits  a  sweeter  music  from  de  banjo  dat 

I  own. 
Yes,  Chrismus  is  er  comin'  an'  I's  glad  it  am  so 

near 
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'Cause  I  wants  ter  git  to  samplin'  dat  bar'l  uv 
simmon  beer, 

Now  kivered  up  wid  fodder,  behind  de  smoke- 
house do' 

Whar  it  has  been  er  makin'  at  leas'  a  mont'  or 
mo' — 

An'  when  my  chillun  an'  grand-chilluns  cum 
to  see  us  Chrismus  morn, 

Dey's  gwine  ter  hab  de  biggest  treat  eber  had 
since  dey  was  born : 

'Possum  baked  wid  'tater,  ginger  cake  an' 
simmon  beer, 

Fried  chicken  an'  brown  gravy,  er  nuf  ter  swim 
er  steer, 

All  steamin'  on  de  table  wid  biscuits  lite  an' 
brown, 

Er  feast  ter  beat  de  banquets  what  de  white 
folks  hab  in  town ; 

An'  when  deys  all  fru  eatin'  we'll  clar  de  kitch- 
en flo', 

We'll  string  up  de  good  ole  fiddle,  an'  tune  de 
ole  banjo, 

An'  when  all  gits  ter  dancin'  an'  de  music  'gins 
?  to  ring, 

An'  all  jines  hands  er  round,  an'  all  begins  to 
sing, 

I'll  lead  my  good  ole  'oman  to  de  middle  ob  de 

,  rin,g' 
An'  we'H  teach  dem  young  niggers  how  ter  cut 

de  pigeon  wing, 
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Fer  do'  I  is  er  deacon,  an'  prays  in  public  now 

an'  den, 
When  it  comes  ter  Chrismus  dancin'  I  don't 

think  it  any  sin. 


COURAGE  AND  AMBITION 

Ef  I  wus  but  er  tadpole — 
Er  tadpole  weak  and  frail — 

I  wud  strive  ter  be  a  frog, 
Do  I  neber  shed  my  tail. 

An'  befo  I'd  be  a  clam, 
Allers  shet  up  outer  sight, 

I  wud  bust  my  shell  er  sunder, 
Do  I  perish  in  de  light. 

Yes,  I  rudder  be  a  flyin'  squerrel, 

To  fly  er  while  and  fall, 
Dan  be  er  lazy  terrepin 

An'  do  nothing  else  but  crawl. 

An'  ef  I  wusn't  bigger 

Dan  er  little  yaller  ant 
I  would  exercise  er  courage 

Equal  tu  de  elephant ; 
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Fer  I  hold  dat  it  is  noble, 

An'  ercordin'  ter  God's  plan, 

Dat  man  in  ebery  station 
Shud  prove  hissef  er  man. 

Dat  only  true  nobility 

Is  by  hones'  labor  wrought, 

An'  er  crown  dat's  wuf  de  wearin' 
Is  by  mortal  neber  bought. 

An'  I  can't  but  hate  er  croaker, 
Wid  his  weak  an'  watery  eyes 

Allers  turned  towards  de  groun', 
Neber  raised  toward  de  skies ; 

Who  goes  erbout  complainin' 
An'  bemoanin'  ob  his  fate, 

Because  he  is  er  ninny 
Instid  ob  sumpin'  great; 

Who  neber  makes  an  effort 
Ter  reach  er  noble  hight, 

But  hides  his  ebery  talent 
In  his  bosom  outer  sight, 

An'  bows  in  weak  submission, 
Like  er  cringin'  yaller  houn', 

An'  licks  de  hand  uplifted 
Ter  strike  him  ter  de  groun'. 
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But  I  glory  in  de  courage 
My  convictions  to  assert, 

An'  I'll  strive  to  be  er  man, 
Do  I'se  but  made  of  dirt. 

Fer  I  know  de  soul  widin  me 

Is  er  libin'  part  ob  God, 
An'  will  lib  in  spheres  eternal 

When  my  form  has  turned  to  sod. 

An'  as  I  lub  ter  honor 
Dat  God  who,  in  His  plan, 

Made  me  in  His  image, 
I  will  strive  to  be  er  man. 
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I  REALLY  WILL  BE  DINGED  IF  I  DO 

My  old  aunt  is  a  sour  old  maid, 
And  unto  me  she's  often  said 
That  men  are  born  but  to  deceive 
And  never  one  should  I  believe ; 
That  love  is  all  an  empty  dream, 
And  marriage,  too,  is  but  a  scheme 
Of  men  to  get  them  slaves  for  life, 
And  I  should  never  be  a  wife, 
All  this,  and  more,  to  me  she's  said, 
And  thinks  I  think  her  words  are  true, 
And  that  I,  too,  will  be  an  old  maid — 
But  I  really  will  be  dinged  if  I  do. 

There's  Captain  John — old  hypocrite, — 

Who  I  don't  love  a  little  bit ; 

He  comes  round  smiling  sweet  on  me. 

He's  forty,  but  says  thirty-three, 

And  says  that  girls  should  never  wed 

With  men  sans  gray  hairs  on  their  head; 

That  all  young  men  by  nature's  rules 

Are  worthless,   hair-brained,   thriftless   fools; 

That  I  must  wed  and  love  him  dear; 

That  he  is  rich  and  loves  me  true. 
But  for  what  he  says  I  do  not  care, 

And  I  really  will  be  dinged  if  I  do. 
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UNCLE  MOSE  ON  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

My  friens'  an'  cullud  citizens, 

Wese  ersembled  here  dis  morn 
To  celebrate  de  'casion 

Wen  liberty  wus  born ; 
Wen  de  young  American  eagle 

Fust  busted  fum  his  shell, 
An'  give  er  whoop  fer  liberty — 

Er  reg'lar  rebel  yell. 

Dat  wus  de  grandes'  'casion 

Dat  eber  bless'd  de  earth, 
An'  nations  wus  astounded 

At  the  glory  of  his  birth 
For  nebber  in  de  history 

Ob  all  de  ages  past 
Wus  eber  such  er  nation 

Fum  de  molds  of  wisdom  cast. 

An'  I  tell  yer,  fellow  citizens, 

It  makes  my  bosom  swell 
Wid  proudness  w'en  I  reads  erbout 

Or  hear  dem  speakers  tell 
Ob  how  dat  unfledged  eagle 

Girded  on  de  belt  ob  right 
An'  challenged  Englan's  lion 

Ter  come  out  and  hab  er  fight. 
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So  strong  had  grown  dat  bloody  beast, 

So  puff'd  up  an'  so  gran', 
He  thought  hisse'f  de  champion 

Ob  all  de  seas  an'  Ian'. 
Wid  scorn  he  heard  an'  looked  upon 

Dat  Yankee  bird  so  small, 
An'  swore  dat  he  wud  chaw  him  up — 

Meat,  fedders,  bones  an'  all. 

But  dat  new-hatched-out  Yankee  bird, 

Do  seeming  small  an'  weak, 
Wus  hatched  wid  claws  as  sharp   as   steel 

An'  wid  er  hole-fas'  beak; 
His  eyes  wus  full  ob  lightin'  fire, 

His  gizzard  full  ob  grit, 
An'  like  young  David  wid  de  sling, 

He  knowed  jess  what  ter  hit. 

An'  too,  our  Uncle  Sam  was  dere 

Ter  back  dat  eagle  game, 
Fer  well  he  knew  he  cum  fum  stock 

Dat  tyrants  cud  not  tame ; 
An'  quickly  kiverin'  ebry  bet 

Dat  ole  John  Bull  put  down, 
He  cried  w'en  dat  ole  bluff  refused 

Ter  bet  his  throne  an'  crown. 
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But  not  because  he  had  er  use 

Fer  eny  such  ole  plunder, 
He  only  wished  to  win  de  stuff, 

Den  kick  it  in  ter  thunder, 
Dat  ebry  Englishman  might  see 

He  did  not  care  er  snap 
Fer  dere  old  royal,  high-back  chair, 

Nor  ole  carbuncl'd  cap. 

At  las'  in  Massachusetts, 

Dey  begun  de  scrappin'  match, 
While  Injuns  stood  eround  an'  yell'd 

Ter  see  'em  bite  an'  scratch. 
Roun'  after  roun'  dey  fit  an'  claw'd, 

Returnin'  lick  for  lick, 
An'  Englan's  lion  soon  found  out 

Dat  bird  was  hard  ter  pick. 

Dey  fit  all  'roun'  ole  Lexington, 

An'  'round'  Dorchester's  hight, 
An'  plum  ercross  ole  Bunker's  hill, 

Still  strugglin'  in  dere  might ; 
Till  mad  wid  pain  dat  lion's  roar 

Wus  echo'd  fur  an'  wide, 
Fer  ebry  time  he  cum  in  reach 

Dat  eagle  tore  his  hide. 
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He  pull'd  his  mane,  he  twis'  his  tail, 

He  fill'd  his  eyes  wid  san', 
Till  dat  ole  lion  got  so  weak 

Dat  he  could  hardly  stand; 
But  still  de  eagle  kept  his  lick 

Nor  seemed  de  least  dismayed, 
Fer  he  was  bound  dat.  beast  ter  lick 

An'  lay  him  in  de  shade. 

But  by  an'  by  de  sponge  went  up, 

Dat  lion  tuck'd  his  tail, 
An'  cross'd  de  broad  Atlantic  sea 

His  losses  ter  bewail. 
De  eagle  bold  den  spread  his  wing 

An'  soar'd  erway  on  high 
An'  roost  ermid  de  circlin'  stars 

An'  guard  us  wid  his  eye. 

An'  since  de  early  dawn  ob  time, 

Wen  de  sky  its  robes  unfurl'd, 
An'  de  great  quire  of  Heavenly  stars 

Sung  er  welcome  ter  de  world; 
Since  de  day-god  in  his  splendor 

Fust  looked  down  from  on  high 
Dere  has  neber  been  er  'casion 

Like  dat  Fourth  day  of  July. 
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Er  word  now  in  conclusion, 

Ter  yer  good  white  folks  out  dere- 
Ef  any  ob  yer  has  a  dime 

Dat  yer  can  kindly  spare, 
Er  ef  yer  chance  ter  nab  at  home 

Sum  good  ole  cast  off  clo'es3 
Please  'emember  yer  ole  cullud  fren, 

Yer  hones'  Uncle  Mose. 


TRUTHFUL  BOLER'S  NARROW 
ESCAPE 

You  may  talk  of  Georgia  cyclones, 

Of  Alerbamer  rains — 
'Bout  yer  South   Car'liny  earthquakes, 

Or  Georgy  harricanes ; 
But  it's  only  we  who've  traveled 

Over  the  plains  out  West 
Have  ever  seed  th'  elements 

Jest  fairly  do  their  best. 

As  for  what  you  call  yer  cyclones 

Or  harricanes  yer've  had, 
Which  brush  away  a  town  or  two, 

An'  which  you  think  so  bad, 
If  compared  to  Western  blizzards, 

In  works  of  wreck  and  death, 
Why,  they're  no  more  like  cyclones 

Than  is  a  baby's  breath. 
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Of  course,  yer've  had  some  winters   cold, 

Some  summers  kinder  hot; 
But  the  West  can  more  than  beat  yer, 

Yet  never  strike  er  trot. 
It  ain't  no  use  of  talkin' 

Or  listenin'  ter  yer  chumps, 
For  when  it  comes  ter  weather 

The  West  has  got  ther  trumps. 

Yer  cyclones  and  yer  Georgy  storms, 

I  honestly  avow, 
If  they  occurred  in  Texas 

They'd  hardly  stop  er  plow; 
Unless  it  was  in  springtime, 

'Long  'bout  the  fust  uv  May, 
When  folks  mout  go  er-nshing, 

Jest  ter  enjoy  the  day. 

I've  seen  it  git  so  cold  out  thar, 

Little  as  yer  may  think, 
That  all  the  liquor'd  freeze  so  hard 

We  couldn't  git  er  drink, 
An'  ter  keep  ourselves  from  freezin' 

We'd  bust  the  barrel's  head 
An  eat  it  with  er  knife  an'  fork, 

Jest  like  'twas  meat  an'  bread. 
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An'  then  I've  seed  it  git  so  hot 

That  every  lake  an'  stream 
Would  fairly  bile  an'  cook  the  fish, 

While  rising  fogs  uv  steam 
Would  float  off  like  er  mighty  cloud 

An'  shet  the  sun  fum  sight — 
An'  make  the  day  at  twelve  er  clock 

As  dark  as  at  midnight. 

Now,  as  fer  storms  uv  rain  an'  hail, 

You  fellers  couldn't  dream 
Of  sich  er  scrape  as  I  had  once 

While  drivin'  uv  er  team — 
Er  six-mule  perary  schooner 

Er  cross  er  Texas  plain; 
Of  sich  er  scrape  I  trust  th'  Lord 

I'll  never  have  ergain. 

Er  hundred  miles  frum  house  or  tree, 

Er  shed  of  any  kind, 
When  all  at  once  I  seed  er  cloud, 

An'  heard  er  roarin'  wind, 
While  rain  began  ter  fall  in  sheets 

At  least  four  inches  thick ; 
Hail,  too,  sot  inter  comin'  down 

Like  walls  of  fallin'  brick. 
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Th'  stones  were  big  as  cocoanuts, 

Not  lighter  by  an  ounce, 
An'  as  they  hit  yer  oughter  seed 

Jest  how  they'd  jump  and  bounce. 
They  pounded  every  mule  ter  death, 

My  wagon  broke  ter  smash 
An'  when  th'  storm  was  over 

It  was  jest  er  pile  of  trash. 

Oh,  I  tell  yer  it  was  awful, 

Jes'  almost  makes  me  cry; 
What !  does  any  of  you  fellers 

S'pose  I  would  tell  a  lie? 
How  did  I  escape,  you  ask, 

I'll  tell  yer  all  right  now — 
'Twas  by  downright  darn   good  dodgin3 

An'  by  prayin' — that 's  jest  how. 
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UNCLE  MOSES  ON  THE  PRODIGAL'S 
RETURN 

I  don't  go  much  on  brag  an'  blow, 

An'  all  dat  kind  er  stuff, 
But  w'en  it  comes  ter  w'at  I  know 

I  guess  I  knows  enuff. 

I'se  read  de  Bible  tru  an'  tru, 

An'  Watson's  Commontater. 
An'  w'at  I  hasn't  got  from  books 

I'se  larned  from  common  nater. 

I'se  read  er  heap  er  books  on  law — 

On  fisic  quite  er  number, 
But  de  Bible  am  de  book  of  books — 

I'll  tell  yer  it 's  a  hummer. 

It  tells  erbout  ole  Prodigal 

An'  his  two  grown-up  boys, 
Who  uster  run  er  cattle  ranch 

Way  up  in  Illinois. 

Now  dat  ole  granger  Prodigal, 

Had  ways  a  little  quar, 
But  when  it  come  ter  business 

He  was  allers  far  an'  squar. 
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He  neber  took  ter  politics, 

Nor  seemed  ter  keer  er  cent 
Who  wus  'lected  Guverner 

Nor  who  wus  Preserdent. 

He  tended  strictly  tu  his  ranch, 

An'  raised  er  sight  er  stock; 
He  wus  er  hard-shell  in  belief — 

His  hed  wus  like  er  rock. 

His  younges'  son  were  n't  built  dat  way, 

He  wus  lazy  like  an'  rude; 
He  wud  n't  plow  nor  mind  de  stock, 

But  had  ter  be  er  dude. 

So  one  day  w'en  he  met  his  dad, 

Way  down  beside  de  branch 
He  sed :  "Ole  dad,  I  want  'er  cash 

My  interest  in  de  ranch. 

In  mind  I  'se  made  up  w'at  I'll  do, 

I'll  tell  you  now  my  plan — 
I'm  gwine  erway  to  some  big  town 

An'  make  myse'f  a  man." 

De  ole  man  stood  a  while,  den  sed : 

"I  think  I  see  yer  game ; 
Like  dat  ole  sockless  Kansas  chap, 

Yer  want  ter  win  er  name. 
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Well,  yer  shall  hab  in  solid  cash 

Yer  hones'  riteful  shere 
Ob  all  de  Ian',  de  cows  an'  sheep, 

An'  eberyting  dat's  here." 

An'  so  de  ole  man  went  ter  town 
An'  drawed  from  out  der  bank 

Enough  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
Ter  fill  er  water  tank, 

An'  fotch  it  home  in  leather  bags, 

An'  give  it  ter  dat  boy, 
Who  almost  cut  de  pigeon  wing, 

He  wus  so  full  ob  joy. 

Well,  dat  smart  Alec  wid  his  cash 

Lit  out  upon  de  kyars 
Ter  try  his  luck  in  Chicago, 

Ermong  de  bulls  and  bars 

He  bought  er  place  in  de  exchange, 
An'  went  it  strong  on  wheat, 

An'  when  he  lost  he  tried  ergin 
Ter  make  it  up  on  meat. 

On  cotton  nex'  he  posted  up 
Ter  give  dat  game  er  whack, 

Hopin'  dat  he'd  make  er  deal 
An'  win  his  losses  back. 
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But  fortune  did  n't  seem  ter  smile 

Upon  him  wuth  er  cent, 
An'  ever'  dollar  dat  he  had 

Ter  kiver  margins  went. 

His  watch  an'  chain  he  nex'  put  up 

Ter  raise  a  final  stake, 
But  lost  it  on  three-card  monte 

Played  by  a  circus  fake. 

Now  busted  flat  as  he  cud  be, 

Widout  a  single  nick, 
He  had  ter  ax  his  boardin'  miss 

Ter  let  him  run  on  tick. 

But  w'en  er  man  is  out  er  cash, 

He's  sho'  ter  lose  his  smile, 
An'  soon  his  boardin'  miss  foun'  out 

Dat  he  had  drapped  his  pile; 

An'  den  she  bounced  him  out  ob  doors, 

Ter  loaf  upon  de  street, 
An'  next  de  free  lunch  counter  man 

Jist  bounced  him  fer  a  beat, 

Ter  steer  ergin  de  vagrant  law, 

An'  not  git  floated  in, 
Wus  mo'  den  he  cud  hope  ter  do, 

Widout  er  home  er  f rien' : 
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An'  so  he  hid  hisse'f  all  day, 

Till  it  wus  gittin'  dusk, 
Den  slipped  out  ter  de  slaughter  pen 

An'  filled  hisse'f  on  husk. 

But  second  table  after  hogs 
Was  not  sich  sumpchus  fare 

As  dat  young  chap  cud  git  at  home, 
If  he  wus  only  dere. 

An'  so  he,  talkin'  to  hisse'f, 

Sed,  "I  will  jist  be  durn, 
Even  ef  I  have  ter  hop  cross-ties, 

I'll  tu  my  dad  return." 

An'  so  he  straightway  hit  de  grit — 

Jist  lit  out  fer  his  home — 
An'  't  was  n't  many  days  before 

In  sight  he'd  fairly  come. 

De  ole  man,  lookin'  down  de  road, 

His  wanderin'  son  espied, 
Den  run  an'  fell  upon  his  neck, 

An'  sobbed  and  blubbering,  cried. 

Den  takin'  him  inter  de  house 
Give  him  his  Sunday  cote, 

His  bran  new  boots  an'  diamon'  ring, 
An'  dressed  him  like  er  spote. 
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Fine  invitations  by  him  sent 
All  round  de  country  flew, 

Invitin'  all  his  friens'  ter  cum 
Out  ter  be  barbicue. 

He  sent  out  fer  his  oberseer, 

An'  bid  him  quickly  kill 
De  fattes'  ox  upon  de  ranch, 

His  sons  an'  friens'  ter  fill. 

He  sed  he  did  n't  keer  er  cent 
Fer  w'at  de  world  might  say, 

He  felt  so  glad  ter  see  his  son 
He'd  celebrate  de  day. 

His  udder  boy  w'at  stayed  at  home- 
Young  Elder  wus  his  name — 

Heerd  of  de  racket  gwine  on 
An'  'lowed  dat  he'd  be  blame 

If  he  wus  gwinter  stan'  sich  biz — 
It  wus  n't  far  nor  squar ; 

Dat  he  was  jest  as  good  as  him, 
If  he  had  n't  been  no  whar. 

But  w'en  de  niggers  told  ole  Prod 

W'at  Elder  had  ter  say, 
He  lef  de  crowd  up  at  de  house 

An'  hurried  right  erway 
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Down  to  de  barn  where  Elder  wus, 

An'  'ter  dat  youngster  sed : 
"Yer  brudder  is  erlive  at  home, 

Aldo  we  thought  him  ded." 

An'  den  he  went  on  wid  er  yarn 

'Bout  havin'  pleasure  most 
Ober  one  old  ram  dat's  foun' 

Dan  ninety-nine  not  lost, 

An'  tried  ter  taffy  up  his  son 

Wid  chestnut  tales  like  dis, 
Dat  while  he  stayed  at  home  and  worked 

Dat  eberything  wus  his. 

But  Elder  wus  as  mad  as  sheol, 

An'  tole  his  daddy  plain 
He  wus  n't  satisfied  er  bit ; 

Dat  he  troo  sun  and  rain 

Had  stayed  at  home  and  done  de  work 

De  whole  long  summer  troo, 
An'  neber  eben  got  er  goat, 

Much  less  er  barbicue. 
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De  moral  now  ter  dis  yer  tale 

Ter  me  is  bery  plain ; 
Ole  Prod  ought  not  ter  bin  so  glad 

Ter  see  dat  boy  ergain, 

Fer  as  he  neber  wus  no  good, 
But  allers  breedin'  harm, 

He  ought  not  ter  bin  erlowed 
Ter  come  back  on  dat  farm. 
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BE  CAREFUL  HOW  YOU  TREAD 

In  walking  through  earth's  verdant  fields, 

Be  careful  where  you  tread; 
Don't  crush  the  little  flowers 

While  gazing  overhead. 

The  stars  I  know  are  brighter  far 
Than  flowers  that  deck  the  sod, 

But  both  the  flowers  and  the  stars 
Are  handiworks  of  God. 

And  in  the  fields  of  human,  life, 

Oft  found  in  humble  ways, 
The  pure  in  heart,  the  mild  and  good 

Escape  our  upward  gaze, 

And  in  our  rush  and  wild  pursuit 

Of  best  in  social  skies, 
We  sometimes  crush  a  noble  heart 

That  heaven  itself  would  prize. 
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OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS* 

(Air:     Maryland,  My  Maryland) 

Blest  be  the  call  that  brings  us  here, 
Our  Public  School — our  Public  School ; 

We  come  to  aid  with  friendly  cheer, 

Our  Public  School — our  Public  School; 

And  trusting  Him  who  rules  above 

To  guide  us  in  our  works  of  love, 

We'll  vow  to  thee  to  faithful  prove, 

Our  Public  School — our  Public  School. 

In  high  esteem  we'll  ever  hold, 

Our  Public  School — our  Public  School; 
A  priceless  boon  to  be  extolled, 

Our  Public  School — our  Public  School; 
Let  wisdom  rule  and  kindness  reign — 
Nor  be  one  effort  spent  in  vain, 
For  greater  merits  to  attain, 

Our  Public  School — our  Public  School. 

Our  fondest  hopes  repose  in  thee, 

Our  Public  School — our  Public  School; 
A  bloom  thou  art  on  freedom's  tree, 

Our  Public  School — our  Public  School; 
Should  foes  attempt  thy  cause  to  blight, 
To  quench  thy  flame  or  dim  thy  light, 
We'll  strike  for  thee  with  all  our  might ! 
Our  Public  School — our  Public  School. 

^Written  to  be  sung  on  Mothers'  Day  by  Public  School  Im- 
provement Association. 
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Let  wisdom,  truth  and  duty  be 

Our   Public   School — our  Public    School, 
Thy  watch-words  and  abide  with  thee, 

Our  Public  School — our  Public  School; 
And  with  a  faith  in  God  divine 
So  labor  that  thy  light  may  shine, 
A  beacon  bright  on  freedom's  shrine, 

Our  Public  School — our  Public  School. 

And  when  throughout  this  great  domain 

Our  Public  Schools — our  Public  Schools, 
Shall  everywhere  just  meed  attain, 

Our  Public  Schools — our  Public  Schools, 
Will,  like  yon  sun  of  shining  ray, 
That  drives  the  gloom  of  night  away, 
Give  to  the  world  its  brightest  day, 

Our  Public  Schools — our  Public  Schools. 
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ALABAMA* 

Alabama!  Alabama! 

I  am  dreaming  now  of  thee, 
And  I  see  the  trend  of  thousands 

Coming  from  beyond  the  sea, 
As  they  mount  upon  the  billows, 

Steaming  through  the  spray  and  foam, 
Wildly  joyous  at  the  prospect 

Of  an  Alabama  home. 

And  I  see  within  my  dreaming 

Visions  of  the  future  cast 
That  shall  overwhelm  with  brilliance 

All  the  glories  of  the  past; 
For  I  see  the  spirit  Progress 
Hovering  o'er  thee  with  her  wand, 
At  whose  lightest  touch  responding, 

Wonders  burst  on  every  hand. 

She  but  touches:  armies  marching 

Come  with  axe,  with  pick  and  spade, 
Felling  forests,  bridging  rivers, 

Delving  out  the  level  grade 
That  shall  be  for  steaming  chariots 

A  double  iron-bounded  course, 
Where  the  rushing  wheels  resounding 

Shake  the  mountains  with  their  force 


♦Written  about  the  year  1874. 
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Again  she  strikes,  and  cities  rising 

Like  exhalations  from  the  earth, 
Sets  the  mighty  world  in  wonder 

At  their  unexpected  birth ; 
And  I  hear  a  hum  of  factories 

Blending  in  a  ceaseless  roar, 
Like  the  sound  of  ocean  billows 

Breaking  on  a  distant  shore. 

And  I  see  thy  mighty  mountains 

Torn  asunder  for  their  wealth, 
And  I  see  thy  fountains  crowded 

By  multitudes  in  search  of  health. 
And  I  see  thy  many  rivers 

Opening  out  into  the  sea, 
Vessels  crowded — golden  freighted — 

Foreign  tribute  brought  to  thee. 

But  still  a  brighter  scene  appears 

Breaking  on  my  'raptured  eye; 
Temples  grand  and  'halls  of  learning 

Spread  the  land  like  stars  on  high, 
And  from  out  those  halls  and  temples 

I  mark  the  hosts  that  come  and  go- — 
Poets,  statesmen  and  commanders 

Whose  fame  shall  set  the  world  aglow. 
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And  yet  once  more  I  see  that  wand 

Lifted  high,  the  land  to  smite, 
While  superstition's  saints  and  devils 

Take  their  everlasting  flight. 
The  wand  descends :  a  shock  I  feel, 

A  mist  comes  over  all  I  see, 
My  sleep  is  broke  and  all  my  dream 

Has  been  of  "what  is  vet  to  be." 


GEORGIA 

Hail!  my  native  Georgia! 

Fair  are  thy  sunny  skies, 
Thy  mountains  grand  on  every  hand 

In  splendor  round  me  rise; 
And  down  thy  fertile  valleys  fair 

Bright  sparkling  streamlets  flow, 
Whilst  flowers  rare  perfume  the  air 

And  set  thy  hills  aglow. 

Great  empire  of  the  South, 

Of  all  thou  art  the  best, 
For  every  toil  upon  thy  soil 

Returns  a  bounty  blest. 
Thy  every  mound  and  every  hill 

A  wealth  of  minerals  hold, 
Which  waits  but  skill,  the  pick  and  drill, 

Bright  treasures  to  unfold. 
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Thy  rivers  at  their  source 

Flow  forth  from  beds  of  gold, 
And  down  the  land  through  valleys  grand 

They  sweep  in  billows  bold, 
And  on  their  waves  thy  commerce  great 

Finds  exit  to  the  sea, 
And  nations  all,  both  great  and  small, 

Pay  tribute  unto  thee. 

Thy  sons  in  war  are  true  and  brave, 

In  peace  thy  virtues  glow; 
No  traitor's  name  nor  coward's  shame 

Doth  thy  proud  records  show, 
But  thy  bright  star  on  freedom's  flag, 

As  luminous  as  at  birth, 
Will  ever  shine  with  light  divine 

Whilst  freedom  dwells  on  earth. 

Thou  art  a  land  of  happy  homes, 

Where  peace  and  pleasure  reigns ; 
Thy  pretty  girls,  earth's  treasure-pearls, 

Make  famous  thy  domains. 
Thou  art  indeed  supremely  blest 

By  nature's  thousand  charms ; 
Great  mines  of  wealth  and  founts  of  health 

Thou  claspest  in  thy  arms. 
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And  thou  hast  many  mountains  grand, 

And  valleys  fair  to  see, 
And  heaven's  sun  ne'er  shone  upon 

A  fairer  land  than  thee; 
And  as  thy  wandering  son  returns, 

Resolved  no  more  to  roam, 
He  lifts  his  song  in  measure  strong 

To  praise  his  native  home. 


FAITH 

Beyond  the  golden  sunset 

Of  life's  departing  day 
I  see  a  star  ascending 

With  ever  bright'ning  ray; 
Transcendent  in  its  beauty, 

For  faith  has  made  it  known, 
The  beacon  of  my  Maker 

To  lead  me  to  His  throne. 

And,  arching  o'er  the  heavens, 

The  bow  of  peace  I  see, 
And  in  it  read  the  promise 

Which  God  hath  made  to  me ; 
For  I  have  had  the  deluge 

Of  sin's  repentant  tears, 
And  I  rest  upon  Moriah 

Where  the  cross  of  Christ  appears. 
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A  HUNDRED  YEARS  FROM  NOW 

This  world  is  but  a  living  hive 

Of  drones  and  busy  bees, 
Where  some  must  ever  toil  and  strive, 

While  others  take  their  ease; 
Tho'  after  all  it  matters  not 

But  little  I  avow, 
For  all  will  sleep  and  be  forgot, 

A  hundred  years  from  now. 

No  matter  whether  rich  or  poor, 

Each  life  must  end  the  same, 
For  all  there's  but  one  parting  door, 

Death's  portal  is  its  name; 
And  when  we  through  that  portal  go, 

WThat  matters  when  or  how? 
No  one  will  ever  care  to  know, 

A  hundred  years  from  now. 

The  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor, 

Are  actors  for  a  day, 
The  genius  and  the  stupid  boor 

Each  one  a  part  must  play 
Upon  this  mundane  stage : 

Even  so  must  I  and  thou ; 
But  scarce  a  thought  will  we  engage 

A  hundred  years  from  now. 
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The  quest  of  fame  is  life  for  some, 

Whilst  others  live  for  love, 
And  sweet  success   for  some  may  come, 

But  ruthless  fate  will  prove 
That  neither  fame  nor  Cupid's  art 

Can  lingering  joys  endow, 
Nor  wake  one  throb  in  pulseless  heart 

A  hundred  years  from  now. 

Behold  yon  strutting  martinet 

Who  walks  with  martial  stride : 
How  quick  the  world  will  him  forget 

When  he  passed  aside; 
The  poorest  plebian,  or  his  brute 

That  pulls  or  pushes  plow, 
To  earth  will  be  as  much  as  he 

A  hundred  years  from  now. 

Then  why  not  let  us  all  be  good 

And  put  all  caste  aside? 
Just  love  each  other  as  we  should 

While  yet  we  here  abide. 
Might  not  we  then  e'er  Styx  we  cross 

Soothe  many  an  aching  brow 
Of  those  who  too  will  be  but  dross 

A  hundred  years  from  now? 
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LOVE 

Love  is  the  all-permeating  spirit  of  God 
which  gives  color  to  the  rainbow,  fragrance  to 
the  flowers,  the  charm  to  music,  beauty  to 
stars ;  it  illuminates  the  brain,  stirs  the  heart, 
awakens  hope,  increases  faith,  lends  sweetness 
to  the  kiss,  a  glow  to  the  cheek,  brightness  to 
the  eye,  and  all  rapture  to  life.  It  is  the  polar 
star  of  ambition  and  the  inspiration  to  every 
noble  endeavor.  Every  beautiful  pagoda,  ma- 
jestic temple  and  magnificent  architectural 
structure  for  whatever  purpose  erected,  had 
love  for  the  origin  of  its  design,  for  without 
love  to  inspire  the  imagination  nothing  beauti- 
ful was  ever  created.  Go  tread  the  onyx,  mar- 
ble and  porphyry  floors  of  the  great  art  gal- 
leries of  Rome,  the  great  art  center  of  the 
world,  and  gaze  upon  the  priceless  treasures  of 
painted  canvas  and  chiseled  stone,  and  when 
your  eyes  have  feasted  until  your  soul  is  bur- 
dened with  over-surfeited  rapture,  pause  for  a 
moment  and  ask  yourself  the  question :  "What 
was  the  inspiration  of  all  this  wealth  of  genius, 
this  sea  of  glory?"  and  your  heart  will  answer, 
"Love." 

Could  a  Croesus  whose  soul  was  set  on  gold, 
produce  such  work?  Could  selfish  ambition 
unfanned  by  the  flame  of  Love  conceive  of 
such  color,  shape  and  tone?    No!  The  veriest 
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flower  that  decks  the  sod,  the  gorgeous  rainbow 
that  arches  the  earth,  the  clustering  stars  that 
spangle  the  sky,  will  tell  you?  No !  For  what- 
ever is  beautiful,  symmetrical,  systematic  in 
nature,  is  but  an  exemplification  of  the  love  of 
God. 

And  man  who  was  created  in  His  image  and 
likeness,  could  no  more  indite  a  beautiful  ode, 
a  grand  epic,  or  originate  a  musical  strain, 
melodious  song,  or  masterful  oration  without 
love  for  its  inception  than  he  could  transmute 
base  brass  into  refined  gold,  or  reverse  the 
eternal  law  of  gravity.  Yes,  love  is  the  most 
potential  influence  and  the  greatest  dynamic 
force  in  nature  for  the  propagation  and  the 
preservation  of  the  species  and  increasing  the 
population  of  the  world.  It  is  the  vivida  vis 
animi  of  all  human  intellect  and  the  vis  a  tergo 
of  evolution  and  progress. 

First  cousin  to  friendship ;  twin  sister  of 
truth ;  the  mother  of  charity ;  soul  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Its  name  the  sweetest  word  on  mortal 
tongue ;  the  sweetest  note  by  angels  sung,  the 
passport  to  the  highest  pleasures  of  earth;  and 
the  one  true  shibboleth  which  must  be  given  to 
the  guardian  angels  at  the  gates  of  Heaven  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Elysian  fields  by  God 
prepared  for  the  Pure  in  Heart,  whose  lives 
have  been  sanctified  by  its  all-redeeming  grace. 
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MAN  WAS  MADE  FOR  WOE 

Go  search  the  world  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  view  mankind  in  every  state; 
You'll  never  find  a  living  soul — 

What'er  his  land,  what'er  his  fate — 
Who  has  not  felt  within  his  breast 

The  tides  of  sorrow  ebb  and  flow, 
And  has  not  felt,  when  care  oppress'd, 

That  mortal  man  was  made  for  woe. 

The  loving  swain  in  lonely  bower 

In  fondness  burns  with  passion's  flame; 
Each  budding  bloom  and  blushing  flower 

Reminds  him  of  his  cherished  dame. 
But,  when  a  few  short  years  have  fled 

His  youthful  cheek  has  lost  its  glow, 
In  tears  of  disappointment  shed, 

He  learns  that  man  was  made  for  woe. 

And  he,  the  pampered  man  of  pride, 

With  hoarded  wealth  of  precious  ore, 
With  teeming  acres,  broad  and  wide, 

Who  daily  scorns  the  weak  and  poor, 
Will,  when  his  frame  with  age  is  bent, 

And  every  step's  a  painful  throe, 
In  his  cold  heart  his  pride  repent, 

And  murmur,  "man  was  made  for  woe. 
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The  royal  king  and  lord  of  state, 

Flushed  with  men's  homage  and  with  fame. 
May  for  awhile  forget  that  fate 

Has  made  all  human  kind  the  same; 
But  ere  for  them  life's  sun  shall  sink, 

A  Marah's  draught  for  them  must  flow, 
And,  as  they  quaff  the  bitter  drink, 

Must  learn  that  man  was  made  for  woe. 

Vain  is  the  Bacchanalian  cup, 

And  vain  is  worldly  wealth  and  fame ; 
The  cup  of  sorrow  all  must  sup, 

In  differing  phase,  but  all  the  same. 
For  some  must  burn  'neath  tropic  sun, 

Some  perish  in  the  arctic  snow, 
And  some  have  treasures,  some  have  none, 

But  all  must  have  some  bitter  woe. 

Such  is  the  destiny  of  man, 

And  it  is  just  as  we  shall  find, 
A  part  of  the  Creator's  plan 

To  teach  us  to  be  good  and  kind, 
To  succor  those  who  need  our  care, 

And  to  withhold  each  cruel  blow ; 
For  as  we  share  a  brother's  care 

So  shall  we  lessen  our  woe. 
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LINES  FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

When  nature's  God  with  plastic  hand 

His  pencils  dip  in  rainbow  dyes 
To  paint  the  autumn  forest  grand. 

Such  rapturous  beauty  greets  mine  eyes 
That  I  perforce  from  pure  delight 

And  gratitude  to  God  in  Heaven, 
For  such  sublime,  entrancing  sight 

Must  thanks  return  for  rapture  given. 

I  render  thanks  for  fruitful  fields, 
Snow-banked  with  fleecy  cotton  white, 
For  golden  wealth  that  harvest  yields, 

For  fruit  and  flowers  my  soul's  delight. 
Oh !  yes,  for  these  rich  blessings  rare, 

I  bend  my  head  and  bless  the  sod, 
While  from  my  lips  I  breathe  a  prayer 

Of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  God. 

And  when  my  wistful  gaze  I  turn 

To  great  ethereal  dome  above, 
Where  astral  lamps  eternal  burn 

Swung  out  through  God's  supernal  love 
To  light  me  to  his  home  on  high, 

I  feel  my  soul  with  rapture  swell 
And  winged  with  prayer  thanksgivings  fly 

To  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 
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LET  YOUR  MOTTO  BE  THE  RIGHT 

On  the  world's  broad  stage  of  action, 

Whatsoever  part  you  play, 
Let  it  be  your  soul's  attraction 

To  do  all  the  good  you  may; 
Heed  not  you  the  voice  of  jeering, 

Notice  not  the  foes  who  slight; 
Lift  your  head  with  manly  bearing, 

Let  your  motto  be  "The  Right." 

Seeming  friends  will  round  you  linger 

When  your  labors  meet  success, 
But  will  point  a  scorning  finger 

When  they  see  you  in  distress ; 
And  it  may  be  they  will  trample 

On  you  with  a  tyrant's  might — 
But  forebear  from  their  example, 

Let  your  motto  be  "The  Right." 

Oft  temptations  in  your  pathway 

Like  fair  roses,  will  be  spread ; 
Deceitful  charms  to  lead  astray, 

Hiding  dangers  from  your  tread ; 
For  oft  beneath  "fair  roses"  lie 

Serpents  of  most  deadly  bite; 
So  always  keep  an  open  eye, 

Let  your  motto  be  "The  Right." 
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First  see  that  what  you  undertake 

Is  just  and  right  before  you  start, 
Then  when  you've  done   so,  loose  the  brake, 

And  go  ahead  with  all  your  heart ; 
Think  not  of  troubles  on  the  track, 

Tho'  many  dangers  meet  your  sight, 
Face  them  bravely,  force  them  back ; 

Let  your  motto  be  "The  Right." 

Should  slanderers  base  your  name  assail, 

Turn  away  with  heedless  ear; 
Should  friends  forsake  and  fortune  fail, 

Still  to  duty  persevere; 
For  every  star  that  shines  above 

Shines  on  tho'  clouds  obscure  the  light — 
So  let  the  stars  a  lesson  prove — 

Let  your  motto  be  "The  Right." 

Then  when  from  earth  you  pass  away, 

And  your  soul  on  wings  of  love 
Has  reached  the  shores  of  endless  day 

In  that  spirit  land  above, 
You'll  find  inscribed  above  the  throne, 

In  characters  of  living  light, 
The  motto  which  has  been  thine  own — 

The  golden  motto  of  "The  Right." 
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TOLERANCE 

Tolerance  is  the  antithesis  of  egotism,  sel- 
fishness and  bigotry,  and  is  the  bedrock  founda- 
tion of  all  civilization.  It  is  the  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  the  temple  of  liberty  whose  four  sup- 
porting pillars  are :  freedom  of  speech,  the  right 
of  public  assembly,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  conscience.  It  is  the  golden  key  that 
unlocks  the  fetters  of  superstitious  bondage 
and  makes  men  free. 

It  is  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  that  God- 
given  Golden  Rule,  which  commands  us  to 
"Do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  us."  It  is  the  first  of  all  human 
virtues,  the  auriferous  rock  from  which  is  coin- 
ed the  golden  jewels  of  love,  mercy  and  charity, 
and  is  the  ever  living  germ  of  true  democracy, 
which  is  itself  the  vicegerent  of  God,  proclaim- 
ing equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all  races, 
nations  and  tribes  of  men  on  earth. 

Yes,  tolerance  is  the  fulcrum  and  forbear- 
ance the  lever  which  the  hand  of  evolution  or 
the  spirit  of  Jehovah  has  been  using  for  thou- 
sands of  years  in  efforts  to  elevate  man's  na- 
ture from  the  low  plane  of  his  brutish  instincts 
of  selfishness,  cruelty  and  tyranny  to  a  higher 
plane  of  righteous  nobility. 

And  ever  since  the  day  "When  John  the 
Baptist  came  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of 
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Judea,"  the  world  has  beheld  the  dawning  light 
of  a  brighter  future  for  mankind.  And  when 
He,  who  came  after  him,  speaking  "as  never 
man  spake,"  saying,  "Forgive  thine  enemies," 
and  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  that  light 
has  been  growing  brighter  and  brighter,  dispell- 
ing the  dark  clouds  of  superstition,  banishing 
belief  in  human  gods  and  "The  divine  right 
of  kings,"  and  its  coming  glory  is  yet  destined 
to  obliterate  and  annihilate  the  last  vestige  of 
all  those  lingering  shadows  of  false  pagan  be- 
lief: that  God  ever  delegated  to  anyone  on 
earth,  the  reserved  prerogative  of  Himself  to 
condemn  and  punish  any  mortal  of  this  world 
for  his  religious  faith  and  belief. 

But  the  bright  orb  of  tolerance  has  not  yet 
reached  its  zenith  and  is  still  eclipsed  and  over- 
shadowed by  ever  present  clouds  of  supersti- 
tion, selfishness  and  spite,  and  ever  yet,  "Man's 
inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
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Ignorance,  egotism,  superstition  and  selfish- 
ness, still  dominate  the  world.  A  thousand 
differing  religious  sects  with  their  special  dog- 
mas, serve  to  perplex  and  disturb  the  minds  of 
men  and  to  set  them,  at  variance  one  with  an- 
other. Political  partisanship,  racial  hatred, 
sectional  prejudice,  serve  also  to  block  the 
wheels  of  human  progress  and  prevent  the 
spread   of  that   true   spirit   of   altruism  that 
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would  make  all  men  brothers ;  but  with  persist- 
ent efforts  in  behalf  of  education  and  universal 
knowledge,  the  time  will  come  when  all  men 
shall  as  one  recognize  and  believe  in  the  only 
one  true  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God,  the 
supreme  Architect  of  all  creation  and  Ruler  of 
all  that  is,  ever  was  or  will  be,  and  that  man's 
highest  religious  duty  is  to  reverence  God,  love 
mercy  and  bestow  charity  and  strive  to  make 
his  fellow  creatures  happy.  Then  will  toler- 
ance reign  supreme  and  the  great  eye  of  the 
Great  I  Am  looking  down  upon  earth  from  His 
great  White  Throne,  and  seeing  what  has  been 
done,  will  send  forth  again  His  white-winged 
messenger,  the  Dove  of  Peace,  saying,  "These 
are  my  beloved  people  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased." 
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THE  NOBILITY  OF  LABOR 

Majestic,  indeed,  is  the  crown  that  right- 
fully rests  upon  the  royal  brow  of  labor,  and 
oh!  how  glorious  is  that  crown;  studded  and 
scintillating  as  it  is  with  every  shining  jewel 
and  sparkling  gem  of  true  nobility  which  this 
old  world  has  ever  known. 

Honest,  independent  labor  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  world,  and  from  the  brave  heart  of 
the  willing  worker  ever  comes  that  divine  in- 
spiration of  faith,  hope,  and  self-esteem,  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  life,  and  that  wonderful 
self-conscious  dynamic  power  which  God 
breathed  into  Adam  when  he  made  him  a  man. 

Blessed,  therefore,  is  the  man  who  has  found 
his  work  and  learned  to  love  his  task,  and  as 
there  can  be  no  heavenly  benediction  without 
labor,  the  faithful  workman  may  righteously 
regard  his  every  day's  duty  when  faithfully 
done,  as  another  higher  rung  gained  on  the 
heavenly  ladder  that  brings  him  nearer  to  his 
God. 
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Yes,  God  is  just  and  stands  revealed 

In  Nature's  laws  unerring  true, 
And  by  His  "law  of  compensation," 

Assures  this  grant  of  justice  due 
To  every  one  in  full  degree 

A  recompense  which  is  the  meed 
Of  every  faithful  duty  done, 

For  every  task  and  noble  deed. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  look  upon  labor  as  a 
penalty  for  sin,  nor  impute  to  his  Creator  the 
impious  charge  that  He  ordained  labor  as  a 
curse  upon  him  whom  He  had  created  in  His 
own  image  and  likeness,  for  labor  is  life,  and 
all  that  is  glorious  in  this  world  is  but  the 
attestation  of  its  virtue.  Only  after  sin  had 
entered  the  world  did  God  in  His  wisdom,  love 
and  beneficence  ordain  labor  as  man's  one 
antidote  against  the  ills  of  irksomeness,  pov- 
erty and  vice,  and  designed  it  to  be  his  surest 
panacea  for  every  sorrow,  grief  and  care. 

"Idleness  is  the  devil's  workshop,"  and  the 
products  thereof  are  ennui,  sloth,  discour- 
agement and  despair.  But  from  exalted  pride, 
the  dynamic  source  of  human  energy,  comes 
honor,  self-respect,  happiness  and  independ- 
ence, and  on  every  transmission  line  from  that 
dynamic  source  of  faith  and  force  comes  the 
radiant  hope  and  glory  of  the  world. 
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Yet  God  never  intended  that  man  should  be 
a  slave  to  work,  nor  that  he  should  live  without 
pleasure,  and  so  provided  that  after  every  ardu- 
ous toil  there  should  come  the  sweetest  rest, 
and  that  the  garnered  fruits  of  his  laborious 
toil  should  be  with  richest  sweetness  blest. 

Yes,  work  is  productive;  idleness  is  waste; 
labor  is  noble;  indolence,  disgrace;  and  he  who 
goes  through  life  consuming  the  products  of 
others'  labors  and  giving  nothing  in  return,  is  a 
purloiner  of  the  fruits  of  other  men's  toil  and 
must,  in  the  final  day  of  judgment,  stand  be- 
fore his  God  with  the  crime  of  embezzlement 
resting  upon  him. 

Therefore,  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  useful 
man,  one  must  be  a  working  man ;  there  is  no 
honor  for  a  drone.  Hereditary  titles  of  nobil- 
ity are  as  inert,  void  and  worthless,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  substance.  And  inherited  wealth, 
when  ignobly  used  for  the  gratification  of  self, 
indolence,  luxury  and  false  pride,  is  like  "The 
fragrance  of  the  rose  that  is  wasted  upon  the 
desert  air." 

Yea,  more;  it  is  both  a  misfortune  and  a 
crime;  it  shackles  the  energy,  benumbs  the 
conscience  and  promotes  the  vanity  of  the  re- 
cipient, and  robs  society  of  the  laudable  dues 
of  one  of  its  members ;  while  such  vain  titles  of 
nobility  are  no  more  to  be  compared  to  that 
real  true  nobility  which  springs  from  the  suc- 
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cessful  achievement  of  labor,  than  is  the  paint- 
ed picture  of  an  apple  comparable  to  the  gen- 
uine luscious  fruit  of  the  tree.  Nor  is  that 
false  pride  in  the  possession  of  inherited  wealth 
any  more  like  the  honest  pride  that  comes  irom 
a  self-earned  competency  of  individual  inde- 
pendence, than  is  the  meanest  brass  to  finest 
gold. 

Be  therefore  encouraged,  my  brother  of  labor 
and  toil, — be  not  cast  down  nor  in  shame  bow 
your  head,  because  that  in  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  thou  must  earn  thy  bread.  But  cheer  up, 
and  bravely  look  fate  in  the  face,  remembering 
that  in  labor  there  is  no  disgrace.  And  that 
he  who  stands  before  the  forge  and  hammers 
the  iron  when  it's  hot,  and  shapes  it  to  some 
useful  end,  is  just  as  much  a  man  and  patriot 
as  he  who  wields  the  victor's  sword,  or  dips  his 
fluent  flaming  pen  in  rainbow  hues  to  paint  the 
passions  of  the  soul,  and  give  to  worth  its 
rightful  dues.  Yes,  he  who  "Drives  the  ox  and 
guides  the  plough,  or  shapes  the  stones,  or 
delves  in  mine,  but  obeys  the  dictates  of  his 
God,  for  all  good  works  must  be  divine." 

Let  kings  then  wear  their  puerile  crowns 
And  lordlings  don  their  coronets ; 

But  the  only  crown  by  God  revered 
On  labor's  brow  forever  sets. 
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Yet  think  not,  ye  of  calloused  hands  and 
biceps  hard  and  strong,  that  all  the  glory  of  the 
world  should  to  yourselves  belong;  for  there 
are  those  who  nobly  toil,  tho'  not  with  brawny 
arms;  'tis  they  who  burn  the  midnight  oil, 
worshipers  at  the  Muse's  shrine  and  providing 
earth  its  sweetest  charms. 

These  are  the  poets,  orators,  sculptors,  paint- 
ers, philosophers,  inventors,  composers,  wits, 
sages  and  statesmen. 

They,  too,  are  all  true  toilers  and  work  as 
hard  as  do  the  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,"  and  are  workmen  worthy  of  the  wages 
which  they  receive. 

Yes,  these  are  they  who  have  tarried  long  at 
the  shrines  of  the  Daughters  of  Zeus ;  who  have 
drunk  deeply  from  the  springs  of  Pieria  and 
Castalia,  and  who  by  long  and  toilsome  climb- 
ing have  reached  the  heaven-kissed  heights  of 
Helicon  and  Parnassus,  and  there  from  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  obtained  the  inspiration  that 
men  call  genius :  but  which  is  indeed  but  the 
wisdom  given  in  reward  for  their  labor,  and  it 
is  from  the  richness  of  these  rewards  that  earth 
has  been  blest  with  the  achievements  of  science, 
the  triumphs  of  art,  the  melody  of  music,  the 
glory  of  literature,  and  all  the  embellishments 
of  ancient  and  modern  civilization. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRIDE 

Laudable  pride  in  man  or  woman  is  the  pri- 
mal germ  of  all  true  nobility. 

It  is  that  heavenly  exotic  transplanted  by 
God  in  the  human  heart,  whose  blossom  ex- 
hales an  exhilarating  spirit  of  self-conscious 
rectitude  in  all  acts  of  well  doing.  It  stimu- 
lates dormant  ambition  and  awakens  the  sub- 
conscious soul  to  a  recognition  of  its  God-like 
nature. 

Pride  is  the  twin  spirit  of  faith,  which  pilots 
the  way  in  the  attainment  of  all  things  which 
are  the  cravings  of  hope.  It  is  the  mighty  ful- 
crum of  the  heart  upon  which  the  lever  of  will- 
power is  used  by  the  hand  of  Deity  to  elevate 
man's  instinct  from  the  low  place  of  the  brute 
to  the  exalted  heights  of  self-esteem.  But  it  is 
as  unlike  base  vanity  as  the  sunlit  dome  of  a 
holy  temple  is  unlike  the  darkness  brooding  in 
Herculanean  cellars. 

Pride  goes  forth  clothed  in  the  habiliments 
of  labor,  love  and  self-sacrifice,  bright  as  the 
morning's  sun,  and  glory  gilds  its  every  path. 
It  is  like  nature's  law,  the  grand  dynamic  force 
of  all  progress  in  skill,  science  and  art.  It 
lends  courage  and  endurance  to  labor,  nerves 
the  strong  arm  of  the  warrior,  guides  and  di- 
rects the  hand  of  the  artisan,  adds  genius  to 
the  inventor's  efforts  and  inspires  the  pen  of  the 
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poet.  It  is  the  one  supreme  factor  of  every 
success  and  the  undisputed  source  of  all  prog- 
ress, the  glorifying  instinct  of  righteous  self- 
exaltation  by  laudable  means  and  methods  of 
mind  and  muscle. 

But  forget  not,  0  man  and  shadow,  that  sor- 
did selfish  esteem  and  brazen  vanity  is  no  more 
like  true  pride,  than  the  howlings  of  a  hyena 
are  like  the  sweet  song  of  a  seraph. 

Personal  vanity  is  the  emptiness  of  a  beggar's 
dream,  the  froth  and  foam  of  ignorance  and 
egotism,  the  contemptible  ebullition  of  self- 
conceit.  But  true  pride  is  the  indigenous  out- 
growth of  conscious  worth  and  merit  of  excel- 
lence in  human  advancement.  It  is  the  mag- 
netic needle  of  honor;  the  cloud  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  that  guides  the  march 
of  civilization,  and  like  the  beautiful  bow  of 
promise  that  comes  after  the  storm,  it  is  for- 
ever the  high  arch  of  human  triumph  that 
spans  the  horizon  of  every  human  prospect, 
and  hope  of  progress,  and  is  God's  own  benedic- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  not  lived  and 
labored  in  vain. 
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THE  EXILE'S  WISH 

When  my  summons  of  death  shall  come 

And  I  must  lay  me  down  and  die, 
I  wish  to  be  afar  from  home, 

Where  not  a  single  weeping  eye 
Shall  look  upon  my  pallid  brow 

And  mark  the  heaving  of  my  breast ; 
For  were  my  senses  then  as  now, 

I  could  not  calmly  sink  to  rest. 

Nor  do  I  wish  in  that  dread  hour 

The  sobs  of  grieving  friends  to  hear, 
And  know  that  'tis  not  in  my  power 

The  sadness  from  their  hearts  to  cheer; 
Nor  would  I  feel  upon  my  cheek 

The  tender  touch  of  loving  hand, 
Nor  list  to  lips  which  faltering  speak 

The  glories  of  a  better  land. 

But  rather  in  some  lonely  cave, 

To  all  the  world  but  me  unknown, 
Be  mine,  the  exile's  unsought  grave, 

Where  soothed  by  the  ocean's  moan, 
Without  a  tear,  without  a  groan, 

To  end  this  troubled  life  of  mine 
And  leave  my  dust,  to  man  unknown, 

Where  sun  or  star-rays  never  shine. 
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THE  NAME  OF  MOTHER 

How  sacred  and  holy  is  the  name  of  Mother! 
Dearest  of  all  names,  sweetest  of  all  words.  It 
is  the  most  precious  and  peerless  gem  in  the 
casket  of  human  speech,  without  which  the 
vocabulary  of  the  world  would  be  lustreless, 
gross  and  imperfect. 

It  is  the  one  brightest  star  in  the  firmament 
of  human  language  around  which  cluster  and 
revolve  all  other  ennobling  words ;  whose  glori- 
fied lights  are  those  of  human  kindness,  tender- 
ness, sympathy  and  enduring  constancy. 

Oh,  name  of  Mother!  More  sweet  is  the 
sound  than  the  most  melodious  musical  note 
that  was  ever  struck  from  harp  of  gold,  by 
angel's  hand.  More  precious  to  the  ear  and 
soothing  to  the  heart  than  ever  warbled  note  in 
seraph's  song. 

Oh,  blessed,  precious  name  of  mother — hal- 
lowed word,  carved  by  Jehovah's  hand  on  every 
human  heart  to  sweeten  the  voice  that  breaths 
the  name.  Unstinted  reverence  is  its  rightful 
due,  all  honor  bows  to  it  as  to  a  sacred  shrine, 
and  chivalry  forever  stands  guard  to  shield  it 
from  reproach.  Love,  purity,  fidelity,  God's 
own  brightest  jewels,  garnish  it  as  the  bright 
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dew-drops  of  heaven  embellish  the  white 
petals  of  the  morning  rose. 

Oh,  beautiful  name  of  mother !  the  first  from 
innocent  infant  tongues  to  fall,  most  often  ut- 
tered in  childhood's  happy  years,  most  revered 
in  the  adolescence  of  mature  manhood,  in 
memory  most  sacredly  held  in  the  years  of  de- 
clining dotage  and  senile  decrepitude.  Word 
of  all  words,  name  of  all  names,  eternal  with 
clustering  glories  crowned,  it  is  the  center  and 
soul  of  gravity  that  binds  all  mankind  in  unity 
of  devotion,  and  holds  all  hearts  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  attraction. 

All  the  floral  beauty  of  Eden's  effulgent  bow- 
ers are  miraged  in  its  virtuous  adornment. 
Enchantment  like  a  halo  of  heavenly  light  hov- 
ers ever  about  it  in  every  age,  and  magical  are 
the  radiating  influences  of  its  subtle  glories  and 
pristine  charms. 

Sweet  name  of  mother,  fragrant  with  the 
odor  of  sanctity,  synonym  of  strength  in  adver- 
sity, the  polar  star  of  all  concentrated  affec- 
tions, a  sheet  anchor  of  safety  and  hope  of 
Heaven,  a  mainstay  in  every  sorrow  and  ad- 
versity, we  have  but  to  breathe  that  name  to 
hear  the  rustle  of  an  angel's  wing. 

Then  listen  now,  all  ye  of  woman  born,  all 
ye  living  pensioners  of  God's  bountiful  mercy: 
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to  Jehovah  lift  up  your   souls   in   thanks  and 
sing  praises  for  the  name  of  Mother. 

"That  sweetest  name  on  mortal  tongue, 
That  sweetest  name  by  mortal  sung, 
That  sweetest  name  to  mortal  given, 
The  sweetest  name  in  earth  or  Heaven." 


MY  FRIEND 

My  friend  of  today  is  my  friend  of  tomorrow, 
His  joy  is  my  joy,  his  sorrow  my  sorrow; 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  his  acts  I  approve, 
For  I  see  not  his  faults,  so  great  is  my  love. 

I've  known  him  full  long  and  know  him  full 

well, 
Of  his  many  good  traits  'tis  needless  to  tell ; 
But  sufficient  to  me  is  this  above  all, 
He's   a  friend  unto  those  whom  misfortune 

befall. 

He  wears  not  the  symbol  of  creed  or  of  church, 
But  when  charity  calls  is  not  found  in  the  lurch, 
And  bearing  no  trumpets  to  sound  his  own 

praise, 
His  Conscience  by  him  is  more  treasured  than 

bays. 
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Never  daunted  by  fear,  when  dangers  arise, 
Nor  wearing  a  mask,  his  thoughts  to  disguise ; 
He's  a  friend  to  his  friends  and  a  foe  to  his  foes, 
And  his  actions  his  noble  impulses  disclose. 

He  is  rich,  but  not  with  bright  silver  and  gold, 
Nor  many  broad  acres  hath  he  to  control ; 
But  richer,  far  richer,  than  Croesus  the  king, 
His  wealth  is  the  peace  his  conscience  doth 
bring. 

Unsordid,  unselfish;  he's  a  man  I  can  trust, 
For  his  words  and  his  deed  are  all  meant  to  be 

just. 
And  though  he  may  err  in  whole  or  in  part, 
Tis  a  fault  of  his  judgment  and  not  of  his 

heart. 

And  now,  as  in  past,  "let  fate  do  her  worst," 
My  hopes  be  destroyed,  my  prospects  accursed ; 
Come  weal  or  come  woe,  let  me  sink,  let  me 

swim, 
I'll  be  true  to  my  friend  though  the  world 

should  condemn. 
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And  were  there  some  ruby  or  diamond  more 

bright 
Than  the  fairest  of  gems  in  the  crown  of  the 

night, 
Or  should  all  the  stars  turn  to  diamonds  and 

fall, 
I  would  not  give  my  friend,  if  I   could  for 

them  all. 


REACHERS  AND  CREATURES 

When  we  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past  and 
study  the  achievements  of  the  world  we  must 
feel  impressed  with  the  fact  that  mankind  is 
made  up  of  two  classes :  Reachers  and  Crea- 
tures. 

In  the  first  class  we  find  the  workers,  invent- 
ors, explorers,  writers,  developers,  and  great 
thinkers,  who  furnish  the  motive  force  that 
moves  the  progressive  world  and  makes  of  earth 
a  fitting  habitat  for  civilized  beings.  They  are 
the  Reachers,  who,  wanting  something,  reach 
out  and  get  it. 

In  the  latter  class  we  find  the  drones,  critics, 
loafers,  and  complainers,  whose  lives  are  spent 
in  preaching  what  others  ought  to  do  finding 
fault  with  fortune,  but  in  the  main  doing  noth- 
ing helpful  to  others  or  to  themselves.  They 
are  merely  Creatures. 
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A  wag  once  mentioned  to  a  neighbor  that  a 
certain  well  known  man  of  a  near  by  town  had 
just  died.  The  neighbor  inquired,  "Of  what 
complaint?'  The  wag  said,  "None  at  all;  every- 
body seems  perfectly  satisfied." 

The  deceased  evidently  was  only  a  Creature. 
However,  it  takes  many  kinds  of  people  to  fill  a 
world.  I  have  known  some  people  too  stingy 
to  give  a  man  the  itch ;  others  too  lazy  to  grunt 
when  kicked  by  a  mule ;  some  so  contrary  they 
would  float  up  stream  if  killed  and  thrown  in 
the  river;  and  there  are  thousands  who  are  as 
selfish  as  leeches  and  as  unsocial  as  clams. 
Then  there  are  egotists  so  narrow-minded  that 
a  gimlet  hole  bored  by  their  own  hands  looks 
to  them  to  be  as  big  as  the  Mount  Cenis  Tun- 
nel. And  there  are  also  the  dudes  and  the  du- 
dines,  who  if  built  in  stature  to  fit  their  little 
souls,  a  thousand  might  dance  at  one  time  on 
the  point  of  a  cambric  needle  and  never  be  in 
danger  of  falling  off  for  lack  of  room.  I  men- 
tion these  only  as  types  of  the  creature  class, 
things  that  hear,  speak,  see,  walk  and  have  the 
forms  of  human  beings  but  are  of  such  mole- 
cular worthlessness  as  to  be  unfitted  for  the  no- 
tice or  decent  regard  of  real  true  men  and 
women. 

But  who  are  the  Reachers  and  what  are  they? 
It  is  every  man  whose  form  bears  the  stamp 
and  likeness  of  his  Creator,  whose  soul  is  mag- 
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nified  by  every  honest  effort  of  every  day  of  la- 
bor, by  his  every  noble  thought  and  honorable 
impulse.  It  is  he  who  has  felt  the  quickening 
touch  of  conscience  and  the  warm  glow  of  a 
noble  ambition  and  in  whose  veins  the  genial 
currents  run  warm  with  love  and  affection, 
whose  soul  is  bright  with  faith  in  the  promises 
of  God  who  made  him,  and  who  feels  that  he 
has  a  mission  on  earth  and  a  task  to  perform 
that  will  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  make  him  worthy  of  lifting  his  face  to 
heaven  and  return  thanks  for  having  been  born 
a  man. 

It  is  a  woman  whose  guileless  heart  has  never 
harbored  malice,  whose  tongue  has  never  been 
steeped  in  venom,  whose  mind  is  laden  with 
thoughts  of  gentle  kindness,  whose  soul  is  a 
fountain  of  purity  and  love,  whose  hands  are 
ever  open  to  deeds  of  charity,  and  whose  feet 
are  ever  swift  in  their  flight  to  succor  those  in 
distress.  These  fair  types  of  men  and  women 
I  would  set  up  and  present  as  my  ideals  of  the 
genuine,  true-blue  Reachers,  whose  praises  I 
am  ever  proud  to  proclaim. 

But  I  would  not  have  anyone  misconstrue  or 
mistake  my  meaning,  nor  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  find  my  ideals  only  in  the  educated, 
cultured  and  most  favored  classes  of  our  peo- 
ple, for  it  is  not  always  the  most  deserving  who 
are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  favored  of 
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fortune.  Nor  is  it  true  that  those  who  seem  to 
shine  brightest  are  always  the  truest  and  best. 
It  requires  some  crucial  test  of  adversity  or 
humbling  call  of  duty  to  prove  sincerity  and 
demonstrate  the  genuine  hero,  the  humble  Sa- 
maritan, and  the  uncompromising  Christian. 

Every  man  can  be  a  hero  when  there  is  no 
cloud  of  danger,  a  good  philanthropist  when 
his  purse  is  full  and  all  his  wants  are  supplied ; 
and  we  can  all  practice  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity when  unbribed  by  want  and  untempted 
by  passion.  But  as  the  rough  diamond  re- 
quires much  hard  rubbing  to  reveal  its  bril- 
liance and  beauty,  so  it  is  true  that  great  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice  are  necessary  to  bring  out 
in  bold  relief  the  genuineness  of  real  courage, 
true  charity  and  absolute  Christianity;  for  in 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  great  Jehovah  it  is 
ordained  that  there  shall  be  no  true  nobility 
without  labor,  no  virtue  without  temptation, 
and  no  reward  without  sacrifice. 

There  are  doubtless  thousands  of  hearts  beat- 
ing today  beneath  ragged  coats  which  are  as 
brave  and  callous  to  fear  as  was  ever  the  heart 
of  Ajax,  who  defied  the  lightning,  or  of  Achilles 
in  the  tumult  of  battle;  brave,  faithful,  honest 
laborers  who  are  contentedly  filling  their  use- 
ful spheres  in  life.  They  have  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted their  mission  of  providing  the  everyday 
necessities  of  existence  for  themselves  and  for 
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those  whom  God  has  given  them  to  shelter,  feed 
and  clothe,  and  with  no  ambition  beyond  that 
which  their  daily  labors  supply,  they  constitute 
the  main  army  of  support  upon  whom  all  peo- 
ple must  rely  for  subsistence,  and  from  whom 
the  greatest  Reachers  of  the  world  have  ever 
sprung. 

The  common  laboring  element  of  the  last 
generation  supplied  the  great  men  of  the  pres- 
ent and  from  the  present  generation  of  that 
class  we  must  look  for  the  coming  geniuses  of 
the  next.  Great  men's  sons  seldom  accomplish 
anything  great.  Of  this  fact  so  lamentably 
true,  I  only  make  mention  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  whom  it  may  concern.  Talents 
are  rarely  inherited;  genius  is  seldom  be- 
queathed, and  an  honored  name  is  only  honor- 
able by  its  keeping.  And  I  sincerely  thank  God 
that  these  statements  are  true,  especially  that  it 
is  true  in  America,  where  we  have  no  endless 
hereditary  entailment  of  estates,  no  transmis- 
sion of  titles  and  no  birthright  privileges  of  su- 
perior caste;  a  land  where  all  men  are  born 
equal,  where  merit  is  only  accorded  to  those  to 
whom  merit  is  due;  a  land  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom abounding  in  thousands  of  golden  oppor- 
tunities for  wealth,  fame  and  honors,  thickly 
spread  out  on  every  hand,  which  ever  wait  for 
the  men  or  courage,  brain  and  enterprise  to 
reach  out  and  seize  them;  where  the  very  air  is 
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pregnant  and  vibrant  with  opportunities  beck- 
oning him  who  has  the  hands  and  brain  to  reach 
out,  grasp  and  coin  them  into  fortune  or  mold 
them  into  crown  of  fame  and  wreaths  of  honor. 
Yes,  yes,  the  great  illimitable  and  unfathom- 
able breadths  and  depths  of  eternal  space  are 
filled  with  the  nebulae  of  shining  ideas  which 
God  has  prepared  in  ever  inexhaustible  oceans 
and  seas  of  plenty  and  placed  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  think  and  are  willing  to  reach. 
Glorious  indeed  is  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

In  ancient  times  the  highest  aim  in  training 
the  youth  was  to  teach  him  dexterity  in  wield- 
ing the  sword  and  throwing  the  javelin. 

Only  in  warfare  was  honorable  distinction  to 
be  gained,  and  fame  was  won  in  the  shedding 
of  human  blood.  But  not  so  now.  Our  great 
colleges,  schools  and  institutes  of  learning  are 
ever  striving  to  inculcate  lessons  of  morality, 
business,  and  human  kindness.  Patriotism  and 
love  of  country  are  instilled  in  the  minds  of  the 
young;  and  the  example  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
who  only  fought  for  independence,  liberty  and 
in  defense  of  their  homes,  is  pointed  out  as  a 
model,  rather  than  Alexander  the  Great,  Caesar 
or  Napoleon,  who  waged  war  for  conquest  and 
power. 

And  so  it  is  with  our  young  women,  too,  who 
only  a  few  years   ago  were   regarded   in  this 
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Southland  of  ours  as  only  fit  for  the  education 
that  qualified  them  for  the  art  of  dressing  well, 
making  their  forms  attractive,  their  faces  fair 
and  their  manners  beautiful,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  grace  the  parlor  and  the  ballroom 
and  to  flit  like  butterflies  in  the  gardens  of 
society  and  to  be  beautiful  creatures.  Alas! 
only  now  and  then  did  one  of  them,  disdainful 
of  the  ignoble  bonds  of  a  frothy  society,  dare 
to  break  away  from  the  giddy  whirl  of  her  social 
environment,  and  giving  vent  to  a  noble  ambi- 
tion, launch  forth  into  the  realms  of  art,  litera- 
ture or  other  useful  endeavor.  Of  a  few  such 
brave  women,  I  recall  the  names  of  Mrs.  E.  D. 
E.  Southworth,  Caroline  Le  Hentz,  Madam 
Levert,  L.  Virginia  French,  and  our  own  Ala- 
bama pride,  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson. 
These  and  a  few  other  names  I  might  mention 
have,  meteor-like,  shot  out  and  across  the  dark- 
ened horizon  of  our  Southern  literary  sky,  and 
made  bright  the  noble  firmament  of  our  nation 
without  the  lustrous  beauty  and  bright  genius 
of  Southern  womanhood's  intellectual  bril- 
liance. But  they  were  only  the  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  woman's  greater  mission. 

Under  the  more  enlightened  and  liberal  con- 
ditions of  today  woman  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized not  only  as  man's  social  but  as  his  men- 
tal equal  and  the  broader  avenues  of  greater 
usefulness  are  being  thrown  open  to  her  and 
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she  is  every  day,  by  thousands,  proving  by  her 
energy,  capability  and  diligence  in  literature, 
art,  science  and  commerce  that  she  is  worthy 
to  occupy  every  domain  wherein  man  has  here- 
tofore alone  been  thought  competent  to  reign. 
And  oh !  how  I  do  love  to  see  a  pretty  girl  mak- 
ing music  on  a  typewriter  while  she  keeps  time 
to  her  music  with  the  jingle  of  dollars  in  her 
pocket,  which  her  energy  and  independence 
have  honestly  earned.  Yes,  I  love  the  indepen- 
dent working  girls  for  they  are  Reachers,  with 
the  consciousness  of  individual  self-support, 
and  are  not  from  necessity  compelled  to  marry 
just  any  kind  of  a  spider-legged  dude  or  whis- 
key sucking  son-of-a-gun  who  will  promise  to 
feed  them  for  becoming  their  slaves,  and  who 
perhaps  will  soon  desert  them  for  the  society  of 
barroom  bums,  blatherskites,  street-corner  loaf- 
ers and  poolroom  pinchbeck  gentlemen  of  ha- 
bitual leisure. 


A  SERMONETTE 

He  who  has  some  virtue  in  an  outcast  found, 
Or  stooping,  bent  to  heal   a  plebian's   wound, 
Or  halting  selfish  work,  has  stopped  to  dry 
The  tears  from  some  poor  orphan's  eye, 
Hath  preached  a  nobler,  greater  sermon   then 
Than  ever  yet  has  come  from  tongue  or  pen. 
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IN  NATURE  THOUGHTS  OF  GOD 
ABIDE 

All  Nature  is  Jehovah's  tongue, 

From  which  his  thoughts  are  only  wrung 

Through  diligence  and  efforts  stern, 

By  those  who  would  his  mysteries  learn. 

There's  not  a  blossom,  bud  or  bloom, 
That  yields  to  air  its  sweet  perfume, 
But  still  retains  whilst  ages  course, 
The  secret  of  their  odor's  source. 

There's  not  a  clod  or  common  stone, 
But  holds  a  secret  which  if  known, 
Might  yield  to  him  who  finds  the  same, 
A  glorious  and  immortal  name. 

Go  view  the  thousand  herbs  afield, 
In  some  of  which  may  lie  concealed 
Some  panacea  or  nepenthe 
From  ill  and  pain  to  make  us  free. 

On  earth,  on  sea,  above,  below 
Wherever  man  hath  dared  to  go, 
God's  hidden  mysteries  still  abound 
Which  waits  man's  efforts  to  be  found. 
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In  everything  which  God  hath  wrought, 
Are  secrets  great,  demanding  thought, 
And  as  those  secrets  we  expose, 
The  more  His  wisdom  we  disclose. 

In  realms  above  where  worlds  unknown 
Fly  circling  'round  God's  mystic  throne, 
Ten  million  secrets  yet  abide, 
Which  God  to  man  may  yet  confide. 

But  Nature  is  a  stubborn  tongue, 
From  which  God's  secrets  are  but  wrung 
Through  diligence  and  efforts  stern, 
By  those  who  would  those  secrets  learn. 
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DREAMING  OF  THE  PAST 

Oh!  give  me  the  pleasures  of  dreaming  again 

The  dreams  that  I  used  to  dream, 
When  I  was  young  and  my  heart  was  pure 

And  my  soul  was  all  agleam ; 
With  a  faith  so  bright  that  every  star 

In  the  deep  cerulean  sky, 
Seemed  a  lamp  held  out  by  angel  hands 

And  Heaven  seemed  oh!  so  nigh. 

Yes,  let  me  yet  dream  ever  o'er  and  o'er 

The  dreams  of  my  boyhood  days, 
When  the  future  was  filled  with  promises  bright 

And  I  sang  sweet  roundelays ; 
Whilst  visions  sweet  of  dark  brown  curls 

And  eyes  of  heavenly  blue, 
Made  me  forget  all  worlds  above 

For  heaven  on  earth  so  true. 

Fair  still  are  the  dreams  of  a  still  later  day, 

Of  manhood's  budding  and  bloom, 
When  donning  the  "gray"  I  shouldered  my  gun, 

While  war  clouds  lowered  in  gloom ; 
When  ambition  was  strong  and  the  star  of  hope 

Shone  bright  like  a  beacon  of  flame, 
Alluring  me  on  with  promises  fair 

Of  distinction,  of  glory  and  fame. 
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Yea,  sweet  are  those  dreams  evanescent  and 
fair, 

Like  rainbows  that  follow  the  rain 
So  gorgeously  bright,  so  transiently  fleet, 

So  glorious  but  oh !  so  vain ; 
Then  say  me  not  nay  to  dream  as  I  may, 

Those  old  dreams  o'er  and  o'er, 
They  bring  me  surcease  from  trouble  and  care 

And  warm  my  old  heart  to  its  core. 

A  burden  of  years  weighs  heavily  now, 

My  shadow  leans  long  to  the  east, 
The  phantoms  of  hope,  so  ardently  chased, 

I  have  never  attained  in  the  least ; 
My  gaze  once  fixed  on  the  future  so  fair, 

Is  now  turned  back  to  the  past, 
And  dreaming  I  sit  and  ponder  in  vain 

What  my  fate  will  be  at  the  last. 

The  stars  are  less  bright  than  they  used  to  be 

And  Heaven  seems  farther  away, 
The  girl  that  I  loved  with  dark  brown  curls 

Has  gone  to  her  sleep  for  aye ; 
My  jacket  of  gray,  moth-eaten  and  torn, 

Lies  faded  and  hidden  from  sight, 
And  the  flag  that  I  followed  was  lost  in  defeat 

For  right  was  not  proof  against  might. 
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And  alone,  all  alone,  I  am  dreaming  by  night, 

And  alone  I  am  dreaming  by  day, 
The  past  is  all  that  is  left  to  me  now, 

Since  faith  has  withered  away; 
The  present  is  filled  with  doubts  and  distrust, 

The  future  its  secret  must  keep, 
Whether  death  indeed  is  renewal  of  life 

Or  only  an  endless  sleep. 


POLICY 

Talk  not  to  me  of  policy, 

Of  what  I  should  or  shouldn't  do, 
For,  steadfast  to  my  conscience, 

I  my  course  will  still  pursue. 
Let  judgment  shape  my  actions 

And  my  conscience  be  my  guide, 
For  I'd  rather  face  a  frowning  world 

Than  yield  my  manly  pride. 

My  religion  and  my  politics 

May  I  never  seek  to  hide ; 
Let  me  steer  with  honest  purpose 

Though  I  stem  against  the  tide. 
And  fettered  not  by  policy, 

By  precept  nor  advice, 
I'll  bravely  meet  my  destiny, 

Though  I  plunge  a  precipice. 
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No,  I  will  not  be  a  puppet 

To  any  servile  course, 
Though  bribed  by  wealth  and  laurels 

And  urged  by  tyrant  force. 
But  my  deep  and  clear  convictions 

Shall  ever  serve  to  sway, 
And,  with  conscience  for  my  shield, 

Only  God  will  I  obey. 

Then  away  with  all  your  policy, 

'Tis  dissembling  and  deceit — 
A  smiling  lie  upon  the  lip, 

A  vain,  pretending  cheat, 
'Tis  born  of  fraud  and  cowardice, 

No  truth  is  in  its  name, 
And  I'd  rather  lose  this  heart  of  mine 

Than  to  sear  it  with  its  shame. 

Yes,  I  loathe  and  scorn  the  hypocrite, 

Whose  life's  a  living  lie ; 
Who  smoothes  his  actions  and  his  speech 

With  the  oil  of  policy, 
Who  stoops  to  public  favor 

At  every  beck  and  nod, 
And  brings  disgrace  upon  the  form 

Made  in  image  of  my  God. 
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THE  FOOL  HATH  SAID  THERE 
IS  NO  GOD 

The  fool  hath  said  there  is  no  God, 

But  how  should  that  fool  know, 
Unless  all  space  he  had  explored, 

In  nature  high  and  low. 
For  if  there  be  one  spot  or  space 

Unknown  in  worlds  or  air, 
He  cannot  prove  there  is  no  God, 

For  may  not  God  be  there  ? 

To  know,  indeed,  there  is  no  God 

All  force  that  fool  must  know, 
The  power  that  sends  the  cyclones  forth, 

And  hurls  the  lightning's  blow; 
For  all  that  he  or  I  can  tell, 

Of  whence  they  had  their  source, 
Amounts  to  nothing  but  a  guess, 

And  God  may  be  that  force. 

Then  if  he  knows  all  space  and  force, 

Himself  a  God  must  be, 
For  none  but  one  omniscient 

Could  so  much  know  or  see; 
And  he,  indeed,  is  but  a  fool 

Who  this  great  truth  denies, 
That  there  is  one  great  living  God, 

For  nature  proves  he  lies. 
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DRIFTING  AWAY 

Drifting,  drifting  every  day, 
Down  life's  current,  drifting  away; 
Kings  and  slaves,  the  grave  and  gay — 
All  on  board  are  drifting  away. 

Both  saints  and  sinners  all  the  same, 
The  men  unknown,  and  men  of  fame ; 
All  the  cowards,  and  all  the  brave, 
Are  drifting  onward  to  the  grave. 

Nor  love  nor  wealth  their  course  can  stay, 
Not  even  a  year,  nor  yet  a  day ; 
While  some  drift  fast,  drift  others  slow, 
But  drifting  onward  all  must  go. 

Youth  and  beauty  cannot  avail, 
Nor  earthly  powers  can  aught  prevail ; 
No  priestly  prayers,  nor  precious  gift 
Can  stay  the  tide  on  which  we  drift. 

Hear  that  poor  mother  how  she  pleads, 
With  broken,  wounded  heart  that  bleeds, 
For  little  loved  one  gone  to  rest 
From  its  weak  mooring  at  her  breast. 
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And  hear  the  father's  anguish  wild, 
In  mourning  for  that  precious  child ; 
But  father's  grief  nor  mother's  pain 
Can  call  their  loved  one  back  again. 

Mark  yon  pale  cheek  with  hectic  flush, 
Where  passion  once  was  wont  to  blush, 
And  all  love's  fervency  portray, 
Now  soon  in  death  to  drift  away. 

What  tho'  her  lover's  heart  should  break, 
What  tho'  he'd  die  for  her  dear  sake ; 
His  breaking  heart  an  anchor  proves 
To  stay  the  tide  on  which  she  moves. 

The  young,  the  old,  the  high,  the  low, 
All  drifting  down  this  stream  must  go ; 
'Neath  spreading  sails  of  dealthly  pall 
This  voyage  must  be  made  by  all. 

The  sea  to  which  we  thither  trend, 
With  every  foe  and  every  friend, 
Is  that  dark,  shoreless,  boundless  sea, 
The  dark,  unknown  eternity ! 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 

God  spake  and  said  "Let  there  be  light," 

And  every  orb  that  silent  hung 
In  ebon  space  of  timeless  night 

Heard  the  great  Creator's  tongue 
And  thrilled  with  joy  began  to  move 

In  cycling  lines  through  realms  of  space, 
Transcendent  in  the  light  of  love, 

Reflected  from  Jehovah's  face. 

This  old  world  then,  the  last  and  best 

Of  all  the  great  revolving  spheres, 
Rolled  into  line  to  march  abreast 

Adown  the  everlasting  years 
Of  endless  time  in  glory  bright, 

Superbly  grand,  more  loved  of  God 
Than  every  sun  and  satellite 

That  beams  upon  our  dewy  sod. 

Now  man  in  image  of  his  God, 

Came  forth  in  majesty  and  might; 
But  scarcely  ere  the  earth  he  trod 

He  sinned  and  brought  a  dark'ning  blight 
Upon  himself  and  all  His  race, 

A  keen  regret  beyond  compare, 
For  God  now  turned  away  His  face, 

And  left  him  groping  in  despair. 
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Then  for  a  thousand  sinful  years 

This  earth  was  wrapped  in    savage    gloom, 
In  dungeons  vile  men  spent  their  tears, 

And  human  bones  without  a  tomb 
Were  strewn  where  tyrant  fields  had  trod ; 

Nor  innocence  nor  virtue's  charm 
Suffice  to  stay  the  cruel  rod 

Of  bloody  tyrant's  lifted  arm. 

Brute  force  and  superstition's  sway, 

Then  ruled  instead  of  loving  light, 
No  star  of  hope  sent  forth  one  ray 

To  break  the  gloom  of  cheerless  night 
That  palled  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all, 

Whilst  savage  hate  in  ruthless  war 
A  deaf  ear  turned  to  mercy's  call, 

And  lustful  instincts  had  no  bar. 

But  by  and  by  tradition  says, 

God  said  again  "Let  there  be  light," 
And  speeding  like  a  meteor's  rays, 

From  heaven  came  an  Angel  bright, 
And  in  her  outstretched  hand  she  brought, 

That  heavenly  boon,  the  potent  pen, 
And  through  God's  will  its  use  she  taught, 

To  elevate  the  minds  of  men. 
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Not  since  that  day  the  angel  came, 

With  scintillating  pen  in  hand, 
Has  old  earth  ever  been  the  same, 

For  everywhere  in  every  land 
Those  palls  of  gloom  and  dark  despair 

That  overcast  each  human  life, 
Are  lifting  up  and  here  and  there 

Are  hopeful  signs  of  ceasing  strife. 

But  even  yet,  man  waits  in  vain 

For  dawning  of  millennium's  day ; 
Sin  shackles  earth  with  many  a  chain, 

And  superstition  holds  its  sway ; 
King  Bacchus  too,  still  holds  his  own, 

And  damns  with  foul  polluting  breath, 
Whilst  millions  bow  before  his  throne, 

And  yield  him  tribute  in  their  death. 

But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 

There's  less  of  darkness,  more  of  light; 
More  of  love  and  less  of  fear, 

More  of  justice,  less  of  might, 
More  of  virtue  and  less  of  crime, 

More  real  goodness  and  less  of  sin, 
Than  e'er  before  at  any  time 

Since  men  began  to  use  the  pen. 
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Then  let  all  glory  be  ascribed 

To  every  one  who  wields  a  pen, 
Bravely,  boldly  and  unbribed, 

In  helpfulness  of  fellowmen; 
May  each  receive  a  grateful  share 

Of  all  the  blessings  earth  can  give, 
Nor  evil  e'er  their  footsteps  snare, 

But  joys  attend  them  whilst  they  live. 

And  when  o'er  Styx  so  dark  and  deep, 

They  cross  to  other  realms  afar, 
May  Peter  there  be  found  asleep 

Beside  the  pearly  gates  ajar; 
So  each  and  all,  yea  every  one, 

Unchallenged  be  allowed  to  pass, 
And  rest  in  peace  from  labors  done, 

With  no  sign  there,  "Keep  off  the  grass. 
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A  HUNTER'S  WISH 

My  former  home  and  friends  IVe  left, 

And  sought  the  forest's  rugged  wild, 
Whose  primeval  grandeur  as  yet 

The  hand  of  man  hath  not  defiled ; 
And  though  it  is  'mid  scenes  like  these 

That  I  have  always  loved  to  dwell, 
And  though  there's  much  to  please  me  here, 

I  still  have  cares  I  can't  dispel. 

For  when  upon  the  mountain's  top 

I  stand  with  rapt,  enchanted  gaze, 
On  lovely  scenes  which  meet  my  view, 

Bathed  in  the  distant  mellow  haze, 
Within  my  heart,  so  long  and  sad, 

I  feel  a  restless,  longing  care, 
For  one  on  whom  my  soul  is  set 

Is  not  with  me  the  scene  to  share. 

And  when  beside  the  flowing  stream 

To  Undine's  song  I  bend  my  ear, 
And  lightly  tread  the  mossy  bank, 

That  sweet,  low  murmuring  song  to  hear, 
'Tis  then  I  feel  how  sad  it  is 

To  waste  upon  the  listless  air 
So  much  of  nature's  melody, 

And  she  not  there  the  song  to  share. 
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And  when  engaged  in  flying  chase 

Excitement  thrills  my  panting  breast, 
And  climbing  up  the  mountain's  side 

I  pause  awhile  to  watch  and  rest, 
And  see  the  stag  and  hounds  go  by, 

As  if  in  flight  of  wild  despair, 
There  comes,  amid  my  wildest  thoughts, 

A  wish  that  she  the  scene  might  share. 

And  when  the  sable  shades  of  night 

Have  fallen  over  hills  and  plains, 
Whilst  tired  nature  takes  its  rest, 

And  deep,  unbroken  silence  reigns, 
'Tis  then,  in  gloominess  of  mind, 

I  think  of  her  so  bright  and  fair, 
And  from  my  heart  there  steals  a  wish 

That  she  my  loneliness  might  share. 
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FORGET  ME  NOT 

Forget  me  not  whilst  memory's  chain 
Holds  sacred,  firm  and  true, 

Nor  let  thy  heart  be  steeped  in  pain 
If  I  can  bear  its  pain  for  you. 

Forget  me  not  whilst  in  thy  heart 
Thy  life's  blood  ebbs  and  flows, 

Nor  let  from  me  thy  faith  depart — 
Forbid  me  not  to  share  thy  woes. 

Forget  me  not  where'er  thou  be, 

Whatsoever  fate  be  thine, 
On  desert's  shore  or  lonely  sea, 

Remember,  love,  that  I  am  thine. 

Forget  me  not  when  shades  of  death 
Shall  dwell  upon  thy  breast, 

But  with  thy  last  departing  breath 
Remember  me  who  loved  thee  best. 
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A  FRAGMENT 

Let  angels  that  hover  around  us  in  air, 

Keeping  record  of  joys  that  bloom  in  the 
heart, 
Proclaim  from  their  tablets  the  dearest  joy 
there, 
And  in  whispers  of  spirit  we'll  hear  them 
impart ; 
It  is  the  sweet  pleasure  when  exiles  we  roam 
Of  knowing  that  loved  ones  remember  us 
still- 
That  dear  ones  we've  left  behind  us  at  home 
Let  thoughts  of  ourselves  their  memories  fill. 

TOMORROW 

Tomorrow,  tomorrow, 

Alas,  for  poor  me! 
I've  been  waiting  so  long 

The  morrow  to  see 
That  would  bring  surcease 

From  sorrow  and  care, 
And  ease  my  poor  heart 

Of  the  pain  that  is  there. 
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But,  oh,  the  tomorrow 

For  which  I  have  sighed 
I  fear  will  ne'er  come 

Till  the  fountains  are  dried 
That  now  give  a  vent 

To  my  anguish  and  woe, 
For  my  only  nepenthe 

Is  when  my  tears  flow. 

All  the  friendship  I've  known 

Was  sordid  and  base, 
All  the  love  I  have  sought 

Was  a  butter-fly  chase ; 
When  the  prize  I  had  seized 

The  attraction  had  fled, 
And  my  poor,  hungry  heart 

On  emptiness  fed. 

All  the  hopes  of  my  youth, 

My  castles  in  air, 
Built  for  the  morrow, 

So  brilliant  and  fair, 
Have  mouldered  in  ruins, 

Have  gone  to  decay, 
And  tomorrow  so  bright 

Is  still  far  away. 
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The  dream  of  tomorrow — 

How  false  was  the  dream- 
That  tomorrow  would  come 

With  a  bright  sunny  beam, 
Dispelling  the  shadows 

That  darken  my  life, 
And  light  up  my  soul, 

Now  gloomy  with  strife. 

Yea,  false  was  the  dream, 

Each  day  is  the  same, 
The  morning  but  dawns 

To  rekindle  the  flame 
Of  longing  for  pleasures 

I  never  can  know, 
Then  wanes  into  darkness 

And  leaves  me  in  woe. 

But  tomorrow  will  come, 

Oh,  welcome  the  day, 
When  my  heart  shall  be  still 

Beneath  the  cold  clay; 
My  pulseless,  pale  hands 

Across  my  cold  breast, 
My  soul  with  its  God, 

My  body  at  rest. 
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NO  COMPROMISE  FOR  ME 
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Talk  not  to  me  of  compromise, 

I  loathe,  I  hate  the  very  word ; 
It  is  the  strongest  arm  of  him 

By  whom  the  fires  of  hell  are  stirred. 
Old  Satan  never  smiles  so  bright, 

Nor  darker  gloam  the  frowning  skies, 
Than  when  men  split  the  right  in  twain 

And  call  that  action  "compromise." 


What,  tho'  my  cause  shall  ne'er  prevail 

I  still  can  bravely  bear  defeat, 
A  victor's  crown  I'd  scorn  to  wear 

If  I  must  stoop  that  crown  to  greet. 
No,  let  me  live  and  let  me  die 

In  conscious  practice  of  the  right, 
My  soul  unsullied  by  my  vote, 

No  act  of  mine  a  home  to  blight. 

What  e'er  is  right  must  right  remain, 

What  e'er  is  wrong  must  still  so  be, 
No  policy  for  sake  of  gain 

Can  make  a  right  with  wrong  agree. 
Then  be  your  license  high  or  low, 

Your  whiskey  dens  are  still  the  same, 
Like  whited  sepulchres  without, 

Within  there's  naught  but  death  and  shame. 
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Tho'  dastard  dotards  humbly  bow, 

And  bend  the  weak,  the  suppliant  knee; 
Tho'  coward  cravens  cry  for  peace 

And  talk  to  me  of  policy, 
I  yield  to  nothing  short  of  truth, 

No  sort  of  compromise  I  take; 
I  dare  to  stand  up  for  the  right; 

Tho'  cravens  all  the  right  forsake. 

And  as  for  me  and  for  my  house, 

What  ever  lot  the  fates  may  plan, 
Unmoved,  unchanged,  unconquered  still, 

With  love  for  God  and  fellow-man, 
We  stand  resolved  to  never  yield, 

Nor  cease  to  work,  nor  cease  to  fight, 
Till  gloriously  we've  won  the  field 

For  God,  for  justice,  and  for  right. 
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MY  LIFE  IS  LIKE  A  SHIP  AT  SEA 

My  life  is  like  a  ship  at  sea, 

That  wrestles  with  the  storm  in  vain, 
Which  only  mounts  one  rising  swell 

To  be  cast  down  in  gulfs  again. 

My  life  is  like  a  ship  at  sea, 

Which  madly  stems  the  driving  blast 
But  far  away  from  friendly  port 

Is  doomed  to  fail  and  sink  at  last 

My  life  is  like  a  ship  at  sea, 

With  compass  lost  and  shivered  mast ; 
Tossed  here  and  there  upon  the  waves, 

A  wreck  that  tells  of  tempest  past. 

My  life  is  like  a  ship  at  sea, 

That  soon  will  sink  'neath  the  wave 
And,  sinking,  leave  no  sign  or  trace 

Of  its  eternal  resting  grave. 
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THE  GOLDEN  HOUR 

There  is  an  hour,  the  gladdening  glories  of 
which  the  inspired  pen  of  the  poet,  though  scin- 
tillating with  the  brightest  rays  of  divine-lit 
genius,  can  never  paint,  and  the  world's  vocab- 
ulary can  never  express. 

It  is  the  hour  when  life's  brightest  hopes  are 
concentrated  into  a  blissful  realization,  and  a 
millennium's  joys  are  focused  in  its  moments. 
And  for  every  rational  living  being  there  is  or 
may  be  such  an  hour.  But  when,  and  for 
whom  shall  it  be?  Shall  it  be  for  the  greedy 
gatherer  of  gold,  when  he  has  filled  his  coffers 
to  fullness  and  overflowing,  and  his  greedy 
heart  is  satisfied  and  his  selfish  lust  is  sated? 

Is  it  for  the  man  of  books,  when  he  has  mas- 
tered every  science  and  language  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  with  the  keys  of  his  knowl- 
edge has  unlocked  the  laboratories  of  God's 
creative  science  and  he  rests  reveling  in  the 
mysteries  exposed? 

Is  it  for  the  man  of  arms,  when  he  has  con- 
quered nations  and  planted  the  standard  of  his 
supremacy  upon  the  ramparts  of  his  last  enemy, 
and  crowned  with  the  victor's  wreath  of  laurel, 
he  listens  to  paeans  of  praise  and  the  plaudits 
of  homage  from  his  approving  countrymen? 

Is  it  for  the  statesman,  when  his  brilliant 
eloquence  and  diplomatic  genius  have  won  for 
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his  name  a  place  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
fame,  and  he  sees  his  shape  and  lineaments 
translated  into  bronze  and  mounted  on  a  pedes- 
tal of  granite  to  perpetuate  his  memory  through 
the  waste  of  time  ? 

Is  it  for  the  philosopher  and  inventor,  when, 
after  years  of  unremitting  toil  and  labor,  he  at 
last  solves  the  problem  of  his  study,  and  sees 
the  creation  of  his  mind  fashioned  by  his  hand, 
performing  the  wonders  and  achievements  of 
his  great  desire? 

No,  these  are  but  transitory  pleasures,  and 
are  as  leaden  dross  to  burnished  gold,  when 
compared  to  the  ecstatic  bliss  and  joys  of  the 
golden  hour  to  those  who  have  felt  its  power. 

Would  you  know  when  and  to  whom  this 
hour  comes  ?  It  is  for  the  Christian,  whose 
heart  has  been  exalted  by  faith,  whose  soul 
has  been  bowed  by  repentance,  and  whose  love 
has  been  purified  by  God's  redeeming  grace. 

It  comes  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow,  when 
the  scourging  of  his  bitter  recollections  and  the 
goadings  of  his  conscience  overwhelm  his  wick- 
ed nature  and  drive  him  on  amid  a  storm  of 
wrath,  unguided  by  a  star  of  hope,  until  the 
dark  pall  of  everlasting  despair  seems  just 
ready  to  close  in  upon  his  existence  and  shut 
him  up  in  hell  forever ;  and  when  in  the  agony 
of  his  soul,  he  turns  to  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and, 
lifting  his  voice  to  God  on  high,  cries  out  in  the 
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depths  of  his  sorrow,  "Mercy,  mercy, — have 
mercy,  my  God!" 

Then  it  is  when  Jesus  hears  his  cry,  and  sud- 
denly as  the  lightning's  flash  that  rives  the 
darkness  in  the  tempest  night,  his  griefs  are 
gone,  and  a  crown  of  life  and  Heaven  is  won. 

This  is  the  Christian's  Golden  Hour,  but 
its  inexpressible  joys,  for  lack  of  language, 
must  forever  remain  a  secret  to  those  alone  who 
have  felt  its  rapture. 
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LOVE'S  PLEA 

When  lips  to  lips,  and  breast  to  breast 
In  tenderness  of  love  are  pressed, 
There  speaks  a  voice  from  out  the  heart, 
That  faltering  words  can  ne'er  impart ; 
And  love's  sweet  music  through  the  voice, 
Makes  all  within  the  soul  rejoice. 

And  thus  it  ever  is  with  me, 
That  when  thy  rosy  lips  I  see, 
Or  mark  the  heaving  of  your  breast, 
By  virtue  and  by  beauty  blest, 
I  long  to  clasp  thy  heart  to  mine, 
And  kiss  those  wooing  lips  of  thine 

But  now,  alas !  too  well  I  know, 
That  such  vain  thoughts  I  must  forego ; 
Such  thoughts  I  never  should   have   known- 
But  nature's  thoughts  are  not  my  own ; 
And,  while  each  grace  you  may  retain, 
To  banish  thee,  I  try  in  vain. 
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LIFE 

The  dew  which  comes  with  stars  of  night 
To  glisten  in  the  morning's  light, 
An  hour  sparkles  on  the  grass3 
And  then  doth  into  vapor  pass. 

The  flowers  which  in  the  morning  bloom 
And  lade  the  air  with  sweet  perfume, 
Live  not  to  see  the  close  of  day, 
They  lose  their  charms  and  pass  away. 

The    bright    rainbow    which    spans    the    sky, 
Like  an  arch  of  gold  on  high, 
A  moment  lingers  to  our  view 
And  bids  us  then  a  slow  adieu. 

The  snow  which  falls  with  bounteous   flake 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

Quick  disappears  and  leaves  no  trace 

Of  its  ephemeral  resting  place. 

And  these  are  all  mere  types  of  life 
In  this  dark  world  of  toil  and  strife ; 
One  day  we're  born,  the  next  we  die, 
And  then  within  the  dust  we  lie. 

But  oh,  how  sweet  to  feel  and  know 
That  death  is  but  an  end  of  woe ; 
For  tho'  we  die  upon  this  earth, 
Our  souls  will  have  a  happier  birth. 
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MY  CREED 


I  believe  in  God — just  one  and  no  more — 

And  all  man-made  gods  I  reject  and  ignore; 

The  God  I  accept  is  the  God  who  made  man, 

No  man-made  god,  since  god-making  began, 

And  the  Bible  I  love  is  Nature's  great  book, 

In  which  I  find  wisdom  wherever  I  look. 

And  the  creed  that  I  hold  concerning  God's  will 

Is  to  lead  a  clean  life,  and  strive  to  fulfill 

Every  mission  of  duty,  of  service  and  love 

To  fellow-men  here  and  to  Jehovah  above. 

To  be  truthful  and  honest,  forgiving  and  kind, 

And  led  by  my  conscience  and  best  light  of  mind, 

To  curb  every  passion  save  the  gentle  and  mild, 

Never  knowingly  wronging  man,  woman  or  child; 

But  to  love  and  show  mercy  and  kindness  bestow 

On  the  weak  and  opprest  wherever  I  go, 

And  strive  to  make  happy  as  far  as  I  may 

Every  mortal  I  meet  on  life's  dreary  way. 

To  be  virtuous  and  faithful,  unswervingly  just, 

As  I'd  have  others  be  whom  I  would  trust; 

To  cultivate  faith  in  a  hope  of  new  birth 

When  my  labors  shall  cease  and    I'm    called    from    this 

earth ; 
Just  this  and  no  more  is  the  measure  and  meed 
And  all  that  I  hold  and  claim  as  my  creed, 
Not  a  word  more  or  less  would  I  add  if  I  could, 
Not  a  word  more  or  less  could  I  add  if  I  would; 
All  contentment  and  comforts  its  tenets  supply 
To  fit  me  to  live  and  fit  me  to  die. 
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